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A TRANSLATION. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF LOUIS BOUILHET. 


My lamp hath burned out, drop by drop, 
alone ; 
My fire’s last ember falls with dying sound: 
Without a friend, a dog, to hear me moan, 
I weep abandoned in the night profound. 


Behind me —if I would but turn my head, 
Sure I should see it—stands a phantom 
here; 
Dread guest who came when my life’s feast 
was spread, 
Spectre arrayed in rags of vanished cheer. 


My dream lies dead—how bring it back in 
truth? 
For time escapes me, and the impostor 
pride 
Conducts to nothingness my days of youth, 
Even as a flock whereof he was the guide. 


Like to the flood of some unfruitful deep, 
Over my corpse aslumber in the tomb 
I feel e’en now the world’s oblivion creep, 
Which, yet alive, hath lapped me half in 
gloom. 


Oh! the cold night! Oh! the night dolorous! 
My hand upon my breast atremble bounds: 
Who knocks inside my hollow bosom thus ? 
What are those ominous beats, those mufiled 
sounds ? 


Who art thou, art thou? Spea':, thou tame- 

less thing, 

That strugglest pent within me unreproved ? 
A voice cries, a voice faint with passioning, 

“Tam thy heart, av1 I have never loved!” 
Academy. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


MIRAGE. 


Hort lies the sand beneath the weary feet, 

The = are dazzling downward through the 
eat, 

No breath of wind to stir the heavy air, 

No fleck of cloud to break the cruel glare 

Of the fierce sunshine, as the reeling brain 

Strives to force on the failing strength in vain, 


Nay, for across the desert-stretch it lies, 
Gleaming and cool bereath the mocking skies, 
The sparkling lake — almost the feverish gaze 
Can see its ripples through the silvery haze ; 
Almost the straining ear can hear the plash, 
As its light wavelets on the pebbles dash. 


One desperate effort more, and then to lave, 


A TRANSLATION, ETC. 


Poor wretch ! the treacherous vision Jures him 


on, 
Till, faith, and hope, and strength, and courage 


gone, 
He falls and perishes, and leaves to life, 
This lesson —arm ye for the present strife, 
On no sweet future build a futile faith, 
Do for each hour thy best. So armed for 


Death. 
All The Year Round. 





LOVE LIGHTS. 


PRETTY dreamer, far away, 
Where the sheaves are golden, 
Listen to a tiny lay 
Puck hath late unfolden, 


Once a brier loved a rose, 
At her feet adoring ; 

Sweet she glanced from high repose, 
Deaf to his imploring. 


Came a certain one, yclept 
Eros, heaven’s grafter, 

Stole a rose-twig, and adept 
Fashioned it with laughter ; 


Fixed it soft with cunning whim 
On that hopeless brier, 

Till the season saw his stem 
Lordly grow, and higher. 


Then the maid-rose loved him true, 
Wedded to her glory: 

Sleep, Mellilla’s eyelids blue ; 
I have told my story. 


IN A GONDOLA. 


DaRK, it is dark! the stars have all gone out, 
There is no moon with watery smiles to flout 
The cold smile rippling round a colder mouth, 
That parches not my thirsty soul with drouth 
Like a red lip left in the rich South, 


Dark, it is dark! there is no light at all, 
Except with the long oar-blade’s rise and fall, 
Except the phosphor-flashes of the brine, 
And the quick light of eyes that gleam in 

mine, 
But wakes no fires, Guinevra, as did thine ! 


Dark, it is dark! the darkness of black night, 
Darkness of skies, and all that should be 


Parched lip and burning forehead in the waves bright, 

One desperate effort more, and at the brink 

In agony of thankfulness to sink, 

Where the great palm-trees by the waters 
stand, 


Darkness of waves, where the black shores 
begin, 

A darkness wrapping one fair child of sin, 

Darkness of all without, and all within. 





And their cool shadows rest upon the sand. 


Temple Bar. nm. C, F, 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE.* 


“ THEN said I, Ah, Lord God, they say 
of me, Doth he not speak parables?” 
The people who said this meant that the 
prophet was unintelligible to them. His 
sayings were to them dark sayings. They 
perhaps could not at once have pointed 
out which particular sayings they were 
unable to understand ; but some obscurity 
there was, which made the prophet’s 
speech disagreeably perplexing to their 
minds. 
by those to whom he addressed himself. 
No genuine prophet has ever been the 
mechanical vehicle of enigmas which 
waited for fulfilment as their key. The 
Hebrew prophet was an impassioned 
preacher, pouring forth warnings and en- 
couragements to his own generation. 
There is a pathetic tone of disappoint- 
ment and distress in the complaint with 
which Ezekiel turns to his God: “Ah, 
Lord God! they say of me, Doth he not 
speak parables?” 

In some such words Mr. Maurice was 
accustomed to utter the feeling of deep 
distress with which he found himself 
regarded by most of those around him as 
difficult to understand. The discovery 
was a continual surprise to him. His 
place, also, was among the prophets. He 
had the strongest desire to be as plain 
and emphatic as possible. But, whilst he 
lived and was pouring out his eager ut- 
terances, to most of those who heard him 
his prophesyings were baffling and ob- 
scure. They did not know exactly what 
to make of him. They could not help 
feeling that he was a most impressive 
person, but they soon perceived that he 
was neither one thing nor another — 
neither Conservative nor Liberal, neither 
High nor Low nor yet Broad. It was not 
easy to see what he was driving at. And 
during the twelve years that have passed 
since his death, only the few who have 
been drawn to him by an inward sympathy 
have studied with any appreciative inter- 
est the volumes which he has left behind 


* The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, chiefly 
told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, Frep- 
ERiIcK Maurice. With Portraits. 2 vols. Macmil- 
lan & Co, 


Yet he desired to be understood 





him. It is probable that his writings be- 
come less easy to understand as the cir- 
cumstances which called them forth, and 
ofavhich they are full, pass out of mem- 
ory. 

The “ Life ” which has just appeared, 
and for which his son and biographer 
Col. Maurice has found abundant ma- 
terial in letters addressed to many corre- 
spondents, will have a profound interest 
for those who desire to obtain a closer 
knowledge of Mr. Maurice and to under- 
stand better what was peculiar and char- 
acteristic in him. And the general im- 
pression that will be left on the mind of 
an intelligent reader will be, that he must 
be looked at as a “prophet,” or be put 
aside as an incomprehensible fanatic. 
The critic may as well pass him by as 
hardly worth his notice, unless he will 
take the trouble to observe how a man, 
believing himself to be born with a pro- 
phetical mission, delivered his testimony 
in this nineteenth century. All accounts 
of him like that which the poet laureate 
has made popular in his charming “ Invi- 
tation,” representing him as a practical 
philantoropist who was at the same time 
fearlessly true to his personal convictions, 
are so inadequate as to be misleading. 
He had an ardent wish to be practical, and 
he tried hard to be what he wished; but 
he had to struggle against noticeably un- 
practical tendencies in his nature and in- 
clinations. When he was engaged in 
practical work, his mind was nearly sure 
to be occupied with the principle or idea 
which his work was illustrating. He had, 
indeed, a strong and conscious reverence 
for facts; but it was for facts as revealing 
an order, a method, a purpose. His in- 
tense desire to sow seed, of principles and 
ideas, which should bear fruit in institu- 
tions and other outward realities, was not 
without reward; and he was a founder as 
well as a prophet in relation to the co-op- 
erative movement and to the higher edu- 
cation of women and of working men. 
But his strong points were not those of 
the inventive philanthropist or the efficient 
organizer. His fellow-workers early came 
to regard him as one who brought them 
inspiration, and those who valued him 
most learned to look up to him and to ac- 
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cept his testimony. His letters make it 
perfectly clear that he regarded his own 
position as a peculiar one. He had hardly 
reached manhood when he began to be- 
lieve that a special task of witness-bear- 
ing was laid upon him. 

Allowance must at the same time be 
made for one distinct cause of obscurity 
in his writings, which may be rightly as- 
cribed to a peculiar modesty, but which 
is not unconnected with his prophetical 
impulse and manner — his habit of allud- 
ing to opinions and movements with 
which his readers or hearers could not be 
reasonably assumed to be familiar, as if 
the faintest hint was sufficient to bring 
them clearly to their minds. It was his 
instinct to think others better informed 
than himself; and then he never thought 
of himself as communicating information, 
but always as seeking to awaken some 
inquiry or conviction in those whom he 
addressed. The very rapid movement of 
his style carries the reader on with it, so 
that he hardly takes account of some al- 
lusion on which the full understanding of 
a sentence or a paragraph may depend; 
and when the subject of the allusion is 
recognized, the reader may still be uncom- 
fortably conscious of having been unable, 
for want of knowledge, to estimate duly 
the force of the comparison or the argu- 
ment involved init. But this is not the 
chief reason why Mr. Maurice has gained 
the character of being unintelligible. His 
whole spiritual work, as consciously un- 
dertaken and performed, demanded more 
of patient and exceptional attention than 
most men have cared to give to it. His 
contemporaries have had some excuse for 
being perplexed by him.* 

If it should seem to any that a con- 


* The late Charles Buxton, whose nobly ingenuous 
mind could not fail to be impressed by Maurice’s spir- 
ituai authority, told me once that he had recently men- 
tioned him to Lord Macaulay, asking if he had in any 
way become acquainted with him. ‘Oh, that is the 
man,” answered Macaulay in a tone of scornful impa- 
tience, ‘that wants to apply a sponge to the national 
debt.’”’ Charles Buxton expressed a doubt whether 
this was so; but Lord Macaulay was quite confident 
that he was right. I was unable to guess what could 
be meant, so I asked Mr. Maurice himseif if he could 
suggest any explanation. ‘I think,’? said Mr. Mau- 
rice, with a patient smile, ** he must have confused me 


sciousness of a prophetical vocation must 
imply a good deal of self-confidence, Mr. 
Maurice is a convincing example that this 
need not be so. There was in him an 
extraordinary and almost overpowering 
humility. His habit of self-depreciation 
and self-reproach was somewhat trying to 
his hearers; his readiness to ascribe to 
himself shameful shortcomings, helpless 
ignorance and inaptitude, hundreds of 
blunders, might seem to have become a 
mannerism. But no one can read the 
“ Life” without seeing how painfully sin- 
cere all this feeling was. His mode of 
expression was habitually vehement: but 
self-depreciation was rooted in his heredi- 
tary constitution and deepened by his 
early history ; and his fellowship with the 
Righteous Father, as it grew continually 
closer, made him only the more conscious 
of personal unworthiness. 

As is so generally the case with re- 
markable men, Maurice owed what was 
uncommon in him to his mother rather 
than to his father. She had a rare depth 
of nature, in comparison with which her 
husband’s spiritual capacity was but ordi- 
nary. There is a mildly tragic element in 
the inner history of the grave Puritan 
family of which Frederick Maurice was a 
member. “The father was a Unitarian 
minister and took pupils; the family had 
good connections and were in comfortable 
circumstances. Frederick was the only 
son; three daughters were born before 
him, and five after him. An hereditary 
Puritanism formed the religious atmo- 
sphere of the family. The father was 


time, held in esteem by those who knew 
him, and receiving the full tribute of 
dutiful affection from wife and children. 
But the mother’s nature, essentially shy 
and reserved, was driver inwards by the 
absence of anything which could tempt it 
toexpand. Her force was reproduced in 
many of her daughters; in some of them 
with a readiness of self-assertion which 
was foreign to her character. When 
Frederick was ten years old, the three 
elder sisters renounced Unitarianism; and 
in a letter written to her father, though he 
was then in the house, the youngest of 





with Francis Newman, who has proposed some ques- 
tionable plan of paying off the debt.’’ 


them, sixteen years old, gives him this 


personally an intelligent Liberal of his 
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emphatic notice: “We do not think it 
consistent with the duty we owe to God 
to attend a Unitarian place of worship.” 
The father replies in a few words, ex- 
pressing deep distress. There is an 
observation in one of Mr. Maurice’s dia- 
logues, which evidently describes his own 
mother: “My mother’s Calvinism came 
to me sweetened by her personal grace- 
fulness, by her deep charity and great 
humility.” Ten months after the daugh- 
ter’s letter, the mother writes to her hus- 
band as follows : — 


I am truly unhappy, my dearest friend, to 
see how much you suffer. I wish it were in 
my power to comfort you. ... I can think of 
only one cause by which we can in any way 
have been led to the present circumstances — 
a desire that our children should be serious 
... It can be no shame to us that we were 
obliged to resort to authors of different ofin- 
tons from ourselves, to give our children seri- 
ous impressions, to teach them the end for 
which existence was bestowed upon them. It 
is, however, a shame to Unitarians in general 
that they have so few books of this kind. 
From my own experience, I can say that I am 
driven to read books which continually intro- 
duce doctrines that I cannot discover in the 
Scriptures, because I find so few Unitarian 
publications that make an impression on the 
heart, influencing it by forcible motives to 
right conduct. You feel an anxiety that the 
youngest children should not be biassed to 
doctrines which have separated the elder ones 
in religious worship from us, though I must 
say we were never so united in duty... Ac- 
complishments and literature will neither en- 
able them to discharge their duties, nor sup- 
port their minds in the numerous trials they 
must have to endure. How anxious I am that 
now, whilst their minds are tender and easily 
impressed, they could have books that would 
give them right views of life, plain directions 
for duty, and the greatest supports in afilic- 
tion! Lshould not like to be responsible for 
withholding principles from them, for fear of 
their imbibing doctrines different from my own. 
[In this distinguishing between principles and 
doctrines we see one of her son’s most con- 
stant testimonies anticipated ] But in this I 
cannot judge for you, for though I lament our 
children’s opinions on account of the sorrow 
you feel, I cannot bring my mind to regret 
them, whilst I see that they are influential in 
producing good fruits, 


In the course of another year Mrs. Mau- 





rice became alienated from the Unitarian 
creed. “In September, 1881,” writes 
Col. Maurice, “she gave her husband a 
paper which, in consequence of her great 
distress at causing him trouble, seems to 
have taken her nearly a year in composing, 
to ask him how she could, with least pain 
to him, attend some other public worship 
than his.” The husband, in reply, refers 
to the younger children: “1 will require 
their attendance on my ministrations and 
their assembling at my domestic altar till 
they can assign a satisfactory reason for 
their own separation. I have the painful, 
the afflicting, prospect, from all they see 
and hear, that they will follow the steps of 
those who may one day feel the anguish I 
now feel.” The anticipation was fulfilled. 
All the members of the family, except the 
father, ceased to be Unitarians. The 
mother followed her daughters in adopt- 
ing Calvinistic views; but she could never 
quite satisfy herself that she was one of 
the elect. 

The young Frederick Maurice grew up 
at home, his father’s pupil, and did not 
formally renounce Unitarianism till after 
he had left Cambridge. All accounts rep- 
resent him as having been from the first 
peculiarly sensitive, dutiful, and unselfish. 
His cousin, Dr. Goodeve, thus writes of 
him: — 


We were brought up very much together. 
Sons of two dear sisters, almost in the same 
nursery, in the same school as boys, and con- 
tinually associated as young men till I went to 
India in 1830 (when Frederick Maurice was 
twenty-five), I had great opportunities of 
watching his early character and progress, and 
I rejoice to have an occasion of repeating now, 
what I often said then, that during that time I 
never knew him to commit even an ordinary 
fault or apparently to entertain an imimoral 
idea. He was the gentlest, most docile and 
affectionate of creatures; but he was equally 
earnest in what he believed to be right, and 
energetic in the pursuit of his views. It may 
be thought an extravagant assertion, a mere 
formal tribute to a deceased friend and com- 
panion, but, after a long and intimate experi- 
ence of the world, I can say with all sincerity 
that he was the most saintlike individual I 
ever met — Christ-like, if I dare to use the 
word, 


To such a boy, endowed with those 
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intellectual and spiritual powers which | has not yet the freedom to name God. 


afterwards became manifest, the earnest 
differences of belief on vital questions 
which broke the family harmony must 
have been intensely painful, and the occa- 
sion of incessant anxious inquiry. Few 
indications remain of what were his inner 
thoughts during that interesting period of 
his life. Mr. Maurice himself says, in an 
autobiographical fragment, “these years 
were to me years of moral confusion and 
contradiction;” but he does not further 
lift the veil. It seems to be certain that 
till he was nearly twenty-five he kept his 
struggles and searchings and most inward 
convictions to himself. There is one ex- 
ception to this reticence, a tantalizing one. 
It had been assumed that he would be- 
come a minister like his father; but at 
the age of sixteen he expressed a desire 
to go to the bar, and this led to his leav- 
ing home fora time. During this absence 
he became intimately acquainted with a 
lady, a friend of the family, who was a 
disciple of Mr. Erskine, of Linlathen. 
Some correspondence took place between 
them, and her letters, but not his, appear 
to have been preserved. He spoke of 
himself with more than a youthful melan 
choly, as “‘a being destined to a few short 
years of misery here, as an earnest of and 
preparation for the more enduring state of 
wretchedness and woe,” and applied to 
himself the phrase, * The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness.” His correspondent 
asks him, ‘* Where is your authority for 
regarding any individual of the human 
race as destined to misery either here or 
hereafter?” and appeals to the character 
of God, which, if he is love, must be tra- 
duced by such a representation. Col. 
Maurice observes, “It is evidently the 
first time that this idea has ever been pre- 
sented to his mind.” If this is so, it will 
follow that from this lady came the most 
important seed that was ever dropped into 
Frederick Maurice’s mind — the seminal 
principle of what was most characteristic 
in his theology. But for some years there 
is no distinct sign of its having taken 
root. His utterances during his Cam- 
bridge life, and for a little time after, 
abundant and eager as they were, dealing 
with literature and philosophy and life, 
containing the germs of what he was 
afterwards accustomed to teach on such 
subjects, are yet, in marked distinction 
from his later utterances, expressly un- 
theological. The thought of God was in 
his mind, a clear and overmastering faith 
in God was forming itself there, and was 
really the root of his other beliefs, but he 


wN\ 





Writing to his father in February, 1829, 
he says: “One reason why I have not 
enjoyed as much happiness as I might is 


that I have felt a painful inability to con- . 


verse even with those who loved me best 
upon the workings of my mind.... My 
lips have been hermetically sealed to 
those who had a right to expect frankness 
from me.” He makes confession of this 
asa “crime.” But we may trace his reti- 
cence to causes which the “ Life” sets 
plainly before us, — his constitutional re- 
serve and self-distrust, his sensitive and 
reverential attachment to a Unitarian 
father and a Calvinist mother, and the 
steady growth of convictions which di- 
verged equally from Unitarianism and 
Calvinism. The letter in which he makes 
these reproaches against himself was writ- 
ten shortly after a visit to his home, in 
which, as Col. Maurice says, “he for the 
first time spoke out at least part of his 
thoughts to his mother and his sister 
Emma.” Till then, his father seems to 
have hardly been aware that his son also 
had found Unitarianism wanting. From 
that time his theology begins to appear in 
his letters, and to form more and more 
the staple of them. Whilst he was mus- 
ing on things unknown to those nearest 
to him, the fire kindled, and at the last he 
spake with his tongue. 

There is sufficient evidence that Mau- 
rice made a strong impression on the 
most intellectual of his contemporaries at 
Cambridge. Their high estimate of him 
must have been due to the loftiness of his 
character, his ardent utterance, and, above 
all, his penetrating insight. His extreme 
shyness must have created difficulties in 
intercourse; he had no academical dis- 
tinction, no variety or versatility of en- 
dowments. But those who were wishing 
to understand themselves and things 
around them, found in Maurice a grasp of 
ideas and principles, an intolerance of 
conventional fallacies, a defiance of the 
authority of the world, a power of discern- 
ing method and order, which constrained 
them to look uptohim. As a measure of 
the admiration which it has been possible 
to entertain for Maurice as a thinker and 
seer, I will mention — not without shrink- 
ing a little from the smile which the esti- 
mate will call forth from the ordinary 
critic — what Archdeacon Hare once said 
to me. Referring expressly to the highest 
endowments, he declared his belief that 
no such mind as Maurice’s had been 
given to the world since Plato’s. But 
assuredly no one possessing great mental 
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powers has ever laid them more delib- 
erately at the foot of the cross. Having 
learnt to see all things in God, the God 
revealed through Christ, he accepted it as 
his one vocation to bear witness of God. 
There was no sphere of thought or life 
which to him was exempt from the pres- 
ence and operation of God; there was 
none in which he was not himself inter- 
ested, and on which the acknowledgment 
of God did not seem to him to throw 
some light. He believed that God was 
dealing with every man; and he would 
sometimes speak as if to name God, — 
the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, — 
might be enough to awaken a recognition 
of the divine presence in the heart of a 
hearer. His writings are mostly sermons; 
but in any writing of his what might be 
called a tendency to preach was nearly 
sure to be perceptible. If he was giving 
a history of events.or of thought, he could 
not describe them without seeking to see 
and to show how some divine purpose 
was revealing itself through the things he 
was relating. When he says paradoxi- 
cally in one of these letters that he found 
the Book of Isaiah much easier to under- 
stand than Lord Mahon’s history, he 
means, no doubt, that Lord Mahon did 
not help him to see the meaning, below 
the surface, by which the occurrences 
which he reported were connected to- 
gether and made instructive. 

He himself was ardent in interpreting 
movements and institutions from the point 
of view of a divine education of mankind. 
He took for granted that every leading 
man, every social creation, had some wit- 
ness to bear. Of no other man could it 
be said that he lived more completely in 
the region of ideas; of no other, that he 
had a more genuine reverence for facts. 
He had a great scorn for abstractions; 
history of all kinds was the authority to 
which he paid homage. He always de- 
clined to consider the opinions of any 
philosopher apart from his life. Towards 
all institutions coming down from the past 
— monarchy, aristocracy, the national 
Church, other religious bodies, — he had 
what might seem a somewhat blind con- 
servatism ; but it was because he regarded 
them as commissioned to do some divine 
work, or set forth some aspect of the 
divine nature ; and so far as the existing 
representatives of such institutions failed 
to execute their commission, he held that 
they were doomed to be set aside. His 
unvarying formula from the beginning of 
his speculations was, that all that was 
positive in any system was good, all that 





was negative was bad. The cautious 
reader of “The Kingdom of Christ,” of 
the “History of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy,” of the Cambridge lectures, 
will often feel that he is being hurried on 
too fast, that he is expected to know and 
see and discriminate, where he is looking 
for information. But he may always take 
for granted that the author is looking for 
the living truth, the divine meaning, in 
every opinion or system or personal his- 
tory that he touches, and that he wishes 
his reader to apprehend this for himself. 
Mr. Maurice evidently describes his own 
aim as well as that of others, when in an 
early review of Hare’s “Guesses at 
Truth,” written when he was twenty-three, 
he speaks of those “who make it their 
great object to set free their own minds 
and those of their fellow-men, to feel as 
deeply and think as earnestly as they can, 
and to teach others to do so; who would 
bring us to truth, not by tumbling us into 
a stage-coach, — none of which travel that 
road, and which would certainly take us 
wrong, — but by lending us a staff and a 
lantern, and setting us forward on our 
way for ourselves.” Such persons, he 
justly says, are not the most popular sort 
of guides. 

One stumbling-block, for which the 
reader of Maurice should be prepared, is 
his continual denunciation of systems and 
opinions as distinguished from principles 
and methods. It is hopeless to under- 
stand him without being able in some 
degree to apprehend this distinction. 
When it is apprehended, it will assuredly 
be felt to be a most real and vital one. 
Mr. Maurice hardly assumes that, at the 
best, we can do without systems and 
opinions. But he assumes, what every 
one will admit, that truth and reality exist 
independently of all systems and opinions ; 
and he assumes further, that men in gen- 
eral are continually forgetful of this inde- 
pendence of truth. They are so from two 
impulses. The logical faculty, which, as 
Mr. Maurice held, has a very inferior 
power for the discovery of truth as com- 
pared with the spiritual nature and the 
experience of life, is busy and self-asser- 
tive, and delights in the creation of a sys- 
tem. And the system which a man has 
built up or chosen he is apt to value as 
his own, and to be ready to uphold and 
contend for. Truth needs to be sought 
humbly, and with deference to the deeper 
instincts and to the demonstrations of ex- 
perience. Mr. Maurice always claimed 
the methods of inductive philosophy as 
not only sound in their own sphere, but 
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as the right methods of moral and spiritual 
investigation. But truth, to him, was 
identical with the nature and purposes 
and works of God; of God who was al- 
ways teaching men and drawing them to 
himself. He was instant, therefore, in 
warning others and himself against sub- 
stituting devotion to a system and opin- 
ions for the habit of searching after the 
living truth. Logical completeness he 
regarded as a snare; logical difficulties 
had very little effect upon him. The vital 
question was what view met the needs 
of the spirit and of human society, what 
apprehensions got hold of the founda- 
tions of life, in what faith men might 
struggle into victory and light. In respect 
of his own opinions Mr. Maurice was by 
no means tenacious. To those about 
him he always seemed, in practical mat- 
ters, singularly modest and humble. He 
was sometimes rather alarmingly ready to 
adopt suggestions made by any in whose 
judgment he had confidence. But it is 
needless to say with what fearless devo- 
tion and eagerness he maintained a truth 
which appeared to him to be impugned. 
It might strike some as a paradox that, 
whilst thus distrusting systems, Mr. Mau- 
rice insisted so strongly upon the value 
of creeds and articles. There may have 
been something of the enthusiasm of a 
convert in this insistence. But it seemed 
to him a sure fact of experience that the 
Creeds of the Church catholic and the Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England served to 
“deliver men from the tyranny” of the 
systems and opinions of the day. He 
revered the Creeds because they set forth 
the divine nature and divine acts as ob- 
jects of human faith. The Thirty-nine 
Articles he regarded with less reverence, 
but with genuine respect, as setting forth, 
in language which had issued from a time 
of earnest spiritual conflict, the special 
position of the Church of England, for the 
guidance of its clergy. Of all things that 
he thought enslaving, the dominion of 
religious public opinion seemed to him 
the most deadly. He was not the less 
likely to entertain this feeling, because the 
religious opinion of his day contradicted 
some of his own most cherished convic- 
tions. Against this opinion he took his 
stand on the Creeds and Articles. In 
these, as in all things, he looked to the 
vital constitutive principle rather than 
to details of expression. Subordinate 
phrases or statements he claimed the 
right, or it appeared to him to be the ra- 
tional course, to interpret somewhat freel 
in accordance with the dominant princi- 





ple. Looking to their substance, he was 
in the closest sympathy with the Articles 
as well as with the Creeds. He even de- 
fended the signing of the Articles by 
youths as the condition of entrance at 
Oxford, in a pamphlet of which Archdea- 
con Hare spoke as follows : — 


I know no work comparable to it in reach 
and depth and power of philosophic thought 
produced by any minister of our Church within 
the last hundred years ; and though my opinion 
on the immediate topic was and still is different 
from the one therein maintained, I never read 
a book which so compelled me to love and 
revere its author, 


He defended also the Athanasian 
Creed, affirming with vehemence that no 
document warned him so solemnly not to 
think of men as likely to be punished for 
intellectual errors. He changed his opin- 
ion, however, about the policy both of 
imposing the Oxford subscription and of 
requiring the Athanasian Creed to be 
read in churches. 

I have spoken of his being animated by 
the enthusiastic partiality of a convert. 
Certainly, the Church of England, as a 
branch of the Church catholic, never had 
a more passionately loyal adherent. This 
statement may surprise some who have 
heard of him as a somewhat freethinking 
clergyman. But those who read this 
“ Life ” will see that the loyalty of a con- 
vert remained steadfast in him to the end 
of his days. It was not till he was twen- 
ty-eight, in January, 1834, that he was 
ordained. When he left Cambridge, at 
the age of twenty-one, he came to London 
with the intention of preparing for the 
bar, but for some three years he was 
chiefly occupied with literary journalism, 
making no profession of theological be- 
lief. At the end of that time he let it be 
known that he had been inclining towards 
the ministry of the Church of England; 
and, urged apparently by no more definite 
reason than impulses of humility, he de- 
termined to go through the undergraduate 
course at Oxford. He went there in 
1829, and took his degree in 1831. It was 
a time of peculiar interest, when the 
thoughts which presently found expres- 
sion in the Oxford movement and in the 
Tracts for the Times were stirring in 
the minds of several persons whose in- 
fluence was already highly attractive in 
the university. But there is no sign that 
this movement produced any such im- 
pression upon him as to disturb or modify 
the progress of his own belief. He was 
becoming more and more convinced that 
he was called to bear witness to the per- 
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fect character of the one God. He writes 
to a sister in January, 1831 :— 


I think I am beginning to feel something of 
the intense pride and atheism of my own heart, 
of its hatred of truth, of its utter lovelessness ; 
and something I do hope that I have seen very 
dimly of the way in which Christ, by being the 
Light and Truth manifested, shines into the 
heart and puts light there, even while we feel 
that the light and truth is still all in Him, and 
that in ourselves there is nothing but thick 
darkness. ... The thought that had been 
brought to me as if from heaven, — “ the light 
of the sun is not in you, but out of you, and 
yet you can see everything by it if you will 
open your eyes,” — gave me more satisfaction 
than any other could. 


But his attachment to the historical 
Church of England was at the same time 
growing closer and more vital. Our na- 
tional Church was never separated in his 
mind from the Church catholic. His 
early work “ The Kingdom of Christ,” is 
an exposition of the nature and charac- 
teristics of the Church as a universal 
spiritual society. But the nationality of 
the Church in England was almost as 
dear to him as the catholicity of the 
Church throughout the world. The na- 
tion was in his view as divine a creation 
as the Church. He could not think of 
either as without the other. The nation, 
he held, was properly Protestant; the 
Church was properly catholic. In the 
Church of England he found a satisfying 
home; and nothing pleased him more than 
to justify and interpret all its institutes 
and all its services from the point of view 
of faith in the living God. 

There was a good deal in what he said 
about the Church and the sacred ministry 
and the sacraments that seemed to con- 
nect him with the High Church party; as 
did his almost scornful repudiation of Lib- 
eralism. For a short time after he was 
ordained he was regarded by the Oxford 
High Churchmen as a man who might 
give them valuable assistance; but Dr. 
Pusey’s Tract on Baptism shewed him 
what fundamental differences separated 
them and him. Mr. Strachey writes, in 
October, 1836: “I heard him say that he 
had read Pusey’s Tract with the greatest 
pain, and the conclusion he came to after 
it was, that if it were true, he might as 
well leave off preaching, for he could have 
no message to declare to men from God.” 
And about the same time Maurice com- 
plains that the High Churchmen were by 
preference regarding the doctrines of the 
Church as authoritative dogmas rather 
than as truths, and desiring to keep the 





world always in the condition of child- 
hood. I have seen a long letter written 
to him by Dr. Pusey, which sufficiently 
proves how unintelligible his position and 
language were to the Oxford leader. It 
is a kindly meant lecture, given de haut 
en bas, expressing much annoyance, and 
mixing correction, reproof, and encour- 
agement. The feeling, too prevalent in 
the High Church party, that the word was 
without the direct action of the living 
God except so far as special Church media 
or channels could be provided for such 
action, was enough to put them out of 
sympathy with Maurice. But he was not 
drawn to any other party. The spirit of 
party was always a godless one in his 
eyes; and he felt a strong conviction that 
it was his duty, more than that of other 
men, to stand entirely aloof from all the 
parties of the day. His letters show 
how sensitive he was as to the danger of 
forming another party, were it only a “ no- 
party” party. If there was one thing 
upon which he was resolved, it was that 
he would make it impossible to use his 
name as a party one. That he did not 
belong to either the High Church party 
or the Evangelical is easily understood ; 
but it has been very common to reckon 
him as aleader in the Broad Church party. 
This description of him became known to 
Mr. Maurice, and it provoked him into 
vehement repudiations of ‘* Broad Church- 
ism.” Liberalism was the hereditary 
creed which he had rejected ; he had tried 
it and found it superficial. He did not 
recognize in it any testimony to the living 
God; on the contrary, it often seemed to 
assume that the time was come when ‘the 
living God might, or must, be dispensed 
with. The Oxford Broad Churchism, rep- 
resented in one generation by Archbishop 
Whately, in the succeeding by Professor 
Jowett, was what he chiefly had in view 
when he refused to be called a Broad 
Churchman; but it is certain that the more 
plausibly a party name might be applied 
to him, the more anxiously would he dis- 
claim it. He refers from time to time to 
the isolated position which he felt con- 
strained to take up; it had accompani- 
ments which were painful to him, but he 
faced them deliberately; what he had to 
say to his contemporaries required that he 
should almost ostentatiously separate him- 
self from parties. His interest in politics 
was deep and ardent, and he took for the 
most part the Liberal side in the political 
agitations of his time; but he did not 
take his side under the dictation of Liber- 
alism. He was equally ready to justify 
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Toryism and Liberalism by pointing out 
the sound positive principle at the heart 
of each; whilst the “platform” and par- 
tisanship of each were equally distasteful 
to him. 

There were two controversies into 
which Mr. Maurice threw his whole heart 
and soul, and by which all that was char- 
acteristic in his theology was displayed. 
His watchword in the one was eternal 
life; in the other, revelation. In both he 
was not acting as the champion of one 
school against another, but was bearing a 
solitary testimony in opposition to what 
was supported by a nearly unanimous con- 
sensus of the religious opinion of the 
time. 

It is not easy for those who are breath- 
ing the freer air of the present day to 
realize how imperatively, before the con- 
troversy of Mr. Maurice with Dr. Jelf, at 
least a silent acquiescence in the doctrine 
of a hopeless future for all who died with- 
out having turned to God was demanded 
by the current orthodoxy. This hopeless 
future of never-ending torment was the 
basis and first doctrine of religion — the 
pivot upon which all preaching turned. 
Hell was the name of hopeless evil; 
heaven of secure bliss. ‘ Die converted, 
and you will go to heaven; die uncon- 
verted, and you will go to hell; and you 
may die this moment.” This was called 
the Gospel —a word which means good 
news. The doctrine that all were to be 
made happy in the world to come was 
associaied, to Mr. Maurice’s mind, with a 
heterodox liberalism which had become 
repugnant to him; after he became a 
Churchman he had an almost passionate 
prejudice in favor of catholic orthodoxy. 
It was not by any tradition or opinion of 
a school that he was led to rebel against 
that version of the Gospel. It was the 
perfect character of God, of which, as he 
would have said, he had been allowed to 
have glimpses, that moved him. It had 
become impossible for him to acquiesce 
in any account of God’s dealings with 
men, which represented them as essen- 
tially unequal, unjust, unloving. ‘God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all,” 
could not be an unmeaning proposition to 
him. It was not that he did not know 
the mystery of sin or feel the weight of 
guilt ; to few men that have ever lived has 
sin been more awful. He knew that God 
could not compel any man to repent 
against his will; he could foresee no point 
of time at which a man must necessarily 
cease to be impenitent. He had no weak 
shrinkings from severe punishment. But 





the notion that the Father of all finally cut 
off from himself and from any possibility 
of repentance every man, woman, and child 
who in the few years of this life did not 
turn to him, became intolerable to him. 
To admit it was to do dishonor to God. 
But that was not all: not only was the 
doctrine intolerable of itself — it dragged 
down all theology into a low materialism. 
Eternal life was commonly used in the 
received theology for never-ending bliss ; 
but Mr. Maurice found that in St. John 
eternal life meant the knowledge of the 
only God and of Jesus Christ whom he 
sent into the world. It was clear that in 
the Gospel theology eternity was trans- 
figured ; instead of denoting infinite time, 
it signified that property of the divine 
nature by which it was above and inde- 
pendent of time. Eternal life was the 
highest object of man’s aspiration, the 
highest gift of God; but this was knowl- 
edge of God, fellowship with God, a par- 
taking of the very life of God. All that 
was noble and elevating in religion seemed 
thrust aside and lost, when men were told 
that the one question for every man was 
how he could escape endless tormert and 
obtain endless happiness. In his “ Theo- 
logical Essays,” Mr. Maurice repudiated 
definitely and with emphasis this mate- 
rialistic doctrine. He was at the time a 
professor of King’s College, and the prin- 
cipal of the college, Dr. Jelf, felt called 
upon to impeach the language of the 
essays as heterodox and dangerous. The 
result of his action was that Mr. Maurice 
was requested by the council to resign 
the two professorships which he was hold- 
ing. I remember that on the day on 
which the chairs were declared vacant he 
was engaged to give a reading from Shake- 
speare in the schoolroom of a district in 
Whitechapel to which I had recently been 
appointed. He kept his engagement and 
brought me the news. He spoke no word 
of anger or of blame; he was not de- 
pressed by his dismissal; it was evident 
that in his restrained and subdued man- 
ner he rather gloried in it. He would 
have welcomed more persecution than fell 
to his lot, if it had come to him without 
his provoking it, and if it had served to 
draw attention to his testimony. He was 
glad that men should hear that a professor 
had been dismissed from King’s College 
because he declared that God’s love was 
about his creatures in the future state as 
wel] as in this world. Certainly the prin- 
cipal and the council could not have done 
a worse thing for the creed they supposed 
to be orthodox than to give occasion for 
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this to be said. But Mr. Maurice was 
glad also that this dismissal was not an 
official act compromising the Church of 
England. He was never under any official 
condemnation. None of the bishops un- 
der whom he served even threatened any 
episcopal action against him. Bishop 


Tait forbade him to resign St. Peter’s, 


Vere Street, when he wished to do so; 
the present Bishop of London pressed 
upon him the appointment of Whitehall 
preacher. As years advanced, indeed, 
he found himself treated with a general 
respect, often deepened into reverence, 
which caused him some misgivings. 

In the other controversy he took the 
aggressive part. Mr. Mansel, afterwards 
dean of St. Paul's, delivered a course of 
Bampton Lectures at Oxford, in which he 
maintained, for the confounding of un- 
believers, that the nature of God is neces- 
sarily unknowable to man, and that any 
reasonings about that nature are futile; 
but that we have in the Bible a regulative 
revelation given to us which we must 
accept for our guidance, and which it will 
be the worse for us if we do not follow. 
Mr. Mansel was so able, his knowledge 
so large and clear, and his argument 
seemed so to put philosophical infidels 
into a corner, that the lectures were re- 
ceived by the religious world in general 
with delight and applause. Here, it was 
thought, were the weapons of the enemy 
turned against himself. Apologetic divin- 
ity, at the best, was distasteful to Mr. 
Maurice; he thought it injurious to Chris- 
tianity that it should be continually argu- 
ing for its right to exist. But such an 
apology as Mr. Mansel’s seemed to him 
the most utterly destructive assault upon 
Christianity that he could conceive. It 
made the whole Bible a delusion and im- 
posture; it turned the Gospel into a law 
more dead and more deadening than any 
that St. Paul had in view. It was a blow 
in the face to his own special testimony; 
it defended any amount of apparent injus- 
tice in God’s dealings with men, any 
views concerning God which were morally 
intolerable, on the ground that man’s 
spiritual faculties could take no account 
of the ways of God; it reduced men’s 
higher aspirations to the most mechani- 
cal calculation of personal advantage. 
No wonder that Mr. Maurice’s mind took 
fire, and blazed in indignant protest and 
defiance and invective against such teach- 
ing. His first attack on the Bampton 
Lectures, ** What is Revelation?” was 
not, as his friends have always admitted, 
a specimen of calm and cool controversial 





writing. But it put the question on the 
true issue. According to Mr. Maurice’s 
faith, the eternal God, however incom- 
prehensible, has been and is genuinely 
revealing himself to the spiritual appre- 
hension of his human creatures. The 
Bible is not a law, delivered as an infalli- 
ble document for the government of men’s 
lives, but a series of records describing 
successive stages of God’s self-revelation. 
The Bible is a unique volume, because 
there was a special character attaching to 
the revelation of the divine nature in Jew- 
ish history and in the person of Jesus 
Christ. But the revelation did not cease 
when the last book of the New Testa- 
ment was written. It is going on now; 
and the supremely worthy occupation for 
the mind of man is to be ever learning 
more of what God is communicating con- 
cerning himself. It is the glory of the 
spiritual intuitions of the humblest of 
mankind that they are inspirations of the 
divine nature. Man is bound to know 
himself as limited and dependent; but 
he has no right to disclaim community of 
view and purpose and will with the eternal 
God himself. 

No believer in its infallibility has ever 
surpassed Mr. Maurice in genuiue rever- 
ence for the Bible. He was accustomed, 
honestly and effectively, to claim its sup- 
port for all the doctrines that were dear- 
est to him. He could show, as regards 
this question of revelation, that every 
book of the Bible assumed that God was 
revealing himself to the human spirit, and 
not merely laying down laws for human 
life. It cannot be denied that the im- 
peachments of its accuracy made by his- 
torical and scientific criticism were un- 
welcome to him, and caused him pain. 
Bishop Colenso’s discoveries about the 
Pentateuch, in particular, were for several 
reasons the occasion of deep and pro- 
longed unhappiness, which clouded many 
months of his life. All that he wrote un- 
der the stress of the Colenso trouble, like 
his part in the Mansel controversy, bears 
signs of emotion. What he had to say 
about the Bible and its relation to modern 
criticism in its two branches of history 
and physical science is summed up in his 
eloquent “Letters on the Claims of the 
Bible and of Science.” He believed that 
the things of man — human relations and 
endowments and experience — were the 
media and the sphere of revelation; that 
non-human facts were by comparison in- 
significant. He gave—I think it may 
be said — a full unquestioning faith to all 
that was in the moral sense strictly human 
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and divine in the sacred records. He was 
almost indifferent about the accuracy of 
any but the human facts, those which had 
to do with human hopes and struggles, in 
the Old Testament as in other books. 
To make much of arithmetical or local 
details caused him an impatience which 
he could not repress. He would always 
go himself, and make others go if by any 
means he could, to the heart of the matter. 
The actual course of history was to him 
real and sacred. A recognized order and 
method in the history handed down by any 
records was a kind of verification of that 
history apart from adequately demonstra- 
tive evidence. It is obvious to object to 
such a view, that it makes a man’s own 
notions of what is probable and orderly 
the ground of historical truth. Mr. Mau- 
rice never had to learn from critics what 
could be said against his views; but he 
was in the habit of thrusting aside many 
objections. If what he said was true, he 
trusted to its truth to support it; and he 
never shrank from speaking vehemently, 
even paradoxically. 

A very great exaggeration in numbers about 
the expedition of Xerxes — if it can be proved 
—may make me doubt the information, or 
even the veracity, of Herodotus, It will not 
make me doubt the truth of a battle of Sala- 
mis, and a battle of Platzz. It will not make 
me doubt the grand truth that a set of tiny 
European republics discomfited the great mon- 
archy of Asia. These events are taken out of 
the region of letters. They do not depend any 
longer on the credibility of records. They 
have established themselves in the very exist- 
ence of humanity. You cannot displace them 
without destroying that, or remaking it anew, 
according to some theory and fashion of your 
own, 

How far is a judgment like this true 
and safe? That is one of the pregnant 
questions which Mr. Maurice constrains 
those who will listen to him to ask. 1 
will only here put by the side of these 
sentences of his one or two from M. Re- 
nan (“ Les Evangiles,” p. v.):— 

Les esprits qui n’aiment que la certitude 
matérielle ne doivent pas se plaire en de 
pareilles recherches. Rarement, pour ces pé- 
riodes reculées, on arrive 4 pouvoir dire avec 
précision comment les choses se sont passées 
... Aristote avait raison de dire: “Il n’ya 
de science que du général.” L’histoire elle- 
méme, I’histoire proprement dite, I’histoire se 
passant en plein jour et fondée -sur des docu- 
ments, échappe-t-elle 4 cette nécessité ? Non 
certes, nous ne savons exactement ie détail de 
rien ; ce qui importe, ce sont les lignes géné- 
rales, les grand faits résultants et que reste- 
raient vrais quand méme tous les details se- 
raient erronés, 





That such a view leaves men without a 
definite opinion on a multitude of points 
of interest, without a conclusive answer 
to a number of questions that may reason- 
ably be asked, was no argument against 
it. One who held, as Mr. Maurice did, 
that the living God was actually teaching 
mankind, could easily suppose that God 
trained men through much uncertainty to 
the knowledge which he thought good for 
them. On the most disturbing of all 
the recent discoveries of science, Mr. 
Maurice writes thus : — 


The new inquiries respecting the antiquity 
of Man make some people tremble lest the 
story of Adam in Paradise should be shaken, 
My own anticipations from those inquiries are 
altogether hopeful. I know not in what they 
may issue. But while I have a strong convic- 
tion that, whatever way the facts go, they will 
make that simple story more simple and more 
intelligible to us, and will strip it of a thou- 
sand wilful additions, I have a still stronger 
conviction that we shall never really regard the 
Second Adam as Him by whom all things were 
created, and by whom all things consist —as 
the true Man, the actual image of the invisible 
God —till the first Adam occupies quite a 
different place in our divinity from that which 
he has occupied for several centuries. 


Although Mr. Maurice’s chief task was 
to prophesy, in the pulpit and out of it, he 
had, as I have intimated, some of the 
honor of a founder, through his connec- 
tion with several creations to which he 
supplied the chief inspiration. I refer 
especially to the co-operative movement 
in England, to Queen’s College, and to the 
Working Men’s College. 

In the beginning of the co-operative 
movement Mr. Maurice, to some extent, 
followed the lead of his devoted friend 
and sometimes trying adviser, Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow. But he was inevitably recog- 
nized as the leader and controller of the 
movement. The days of * Christian So- 
cialism” were the days of most hope and 
activity in his life. He found himself the 
honored chief of a band of ardent young 
men, including, besides Mr. Ludlow, 
Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes. 
With them working-men of high aspira- 
tions were associated; and they all felt 
the animation of an enthusiastic social 
effort, which was making a visible im- 
pression on the working class and on 
society in general. Mr. Maurice’s views, 
then denounced as_ revolutionary and 
subversive, are moderate enough now. 
There was nothing of “ State-Socialism ” 
in the movement. It was limited to the 
establishment of voluntary co-operative 
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associations, and to the preaching of union 
and fellow-work, rather than competition, 
as the foundation of the true social sys- 
tem. To the perplexity of some of those 
who worked with him, but in accordance 
with his characteristic faith, Mr. Maurice 
insisted that they were not trying to re- 
organize society, but only to discern the 
bases on which the actual society of which 
they were members was built. He would 
not admit that anything which held’ men 
together could be other than divine. Per- 
sonal greed of money was no part of the 
social system; it was that which was in- 
festing and destroying it. The State, he 
affirmed, was an appointed witness and 
security for justice and personal rights; 
the Church was essentially communistic. 
He did not desire that the State should 
become socialistic; he desired that the 
Church should sincerely and practically 
bear witness that all men were brothers, 
and that progress was to come through 
mutual aid and fellow-work. Christian 
Socialism was a voice through which much 
of his most earnest faith found utterance. 
So far as the co-operative movement failed 
to proclaim the living God and to affirm 
the divine constitution of human society, 
Mr. Maurice had no special delight or 
hope in it. 

He had always been greatly interested 
in education; he wrote about it when he 
was a youth at Cambridge. He after- 
wards warmly advocated the claim of the 
Church to be, rather than the State, the 
educator of the people. He held that it 
was impossible for human beings to be 
properly educated unless they were taught 
concerning God, and without the influ- 
ences of love and hope. He never aban- 
doned these convictions; but as to the 
organization by which education should 
or could be given, he waited with charac- 
teristic humility on the teaching of expe- 
rience. When it was suggested to him 
that an institution should be established, 
by the action of professors of King’s Col- 
lege, to qualify governesses for their work, 
and at the same time to offer sound teach- 
ing to other ladies, he welcomed the sug- 
gestion and threw himself heartily into the 
scheme. Of this movement, also, he nat- 
urally became the chairman ; and Queen’s 
College looks to him with reverence as its 
virtual founder. Here, again, he waged 
war against the mercenary spirit. Eager 
competition for prizes was hateful and 
distressing tohim. The pursuit of knowl- 
edge was degraded and corrupted by being 
adopted for the sake of what was to be got 
by it. It was one of his dearest hopes 





that Queen’s College would be a witness 
to women of the upper and middle classes 
in behalf of the noblest ideals of educa- 
tion. 

His aspirations were not less high with 
regard to the Working Men’s College. 
That institution grew out of the co-opera- 
tive movement. Whenever Mr. Maurice 
spoke about it, or addressed the members 
of it, he dwelt upon the duty and privilege 
and advantages of true human fellowship 
between the more educated and the less 
educated, upon the value of knowledge 
for its own sake, and upon its use as 
qualifying men to realize their places and 
to fulfil their functions in the social body. 
He never concealed his own conviction 
that the knowledge of God lay at the 
foundation of, and gave unity to, all other 
knowledge. The question how this con- 
viction of his could be wrought into the 
action of the college was the occasion of 
some difficulties, perplexing both to him 
and to those who worked with him. 
Queen’s College had been associated from 
the first with the Church of England ; but 
it was not so with the Working Men’s 
College. In establishing it, Mr. Maurice 
welcomed the aid of some who did not 
accept the creed of the Church. It was 
determined that no acceptance of any 
creed should be required of either teach- 
ers or students. But Mr. Maurice had a 
yearning desire, and a too sanguine hope, 
that the acknowledgment of God should 
in some way through personal influence 
hold a prominent place in the system of 
the college. It cannot be denied that he 
experienced a certain disappointment of 
this deeply cherished hope. But he took 
care that there should be no doubt as to 
his own conviction on this point, and the 
reverence paid to his name and spirit by 
all who were associated with him has at 
least secured that a Bible-class should 
take the first place in the list of classes of 
the college. 

It was not only in the pulpit, as I have 
said, that Mr. Maurice was a preacher; 
and it was not in the exercise of his posi- 
tion as a clergyman that he became most 
widely known. But, from the time of his 
ordination to the end of his life, he was 
pouring the treasures of his heart and 
mind into weekly sermons which seemed 
to many of his hearers to have more 
of the divine breath in them, to come 
with more power and light to the inward 
spirit, than any which they heard from 
otherlips. No clergyman ever discharged 
his appointed duties with more anxious 
fidelity. For some thirty-three years, 
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from 1836 to 1869, he was preaching in| tion on the tribute thus paid to his fa- 
London ; first at Guy’s Hospital, then at | ther’s intellectual standing. On going to 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and then at St.| Cambridge, Mr. Maurice was welcomed 
Peter’s, Vere Street. Towards the end | with a respect and sympathy for which he 
of this time some of his friends believed | was not at all prepared, and which made 
that it would be an acceptable thing to/all his relations with the university gra- 
liberal-minded men throughout the coun-| cious and happy. He was always glad to 
try if the government were to recognize | speak with praise of what he saw at Cam- 
his services by appointing him to a dean-| bridge. His professorship afforded him 
ery or canonry. A friend who regarded | an opportunity which he much valued, of 
him with reverence and affection, Mr.| giving a more definite and complete ex- 
William Cowper, now Lord Mount Tem-| pression to the thoughts about morality 
ple, had had the opportunity of recom-| of which his mind had been always full. 
mending him to the crown for the incum-| The published courses of lectures on the 
bency of St. Peter’s. But whether he| conscience and on social morality are the 
would even have accepted higher prefer-| ripe fruits of a method which put forth its 
ment is doubtful. The ideal which he| early leaves in the old Cambridge under- 
had cherished was one which might al-| graduate days. 


most have seemed to be mocked by pre- 


If it is pleasant to those who loved and 


ferment. He expressed his own feeling} honored Mr. Maurice to look back to 
on the matter in a letter to the Bishop of | these concluding years of happy labor, 


Argyll (June, 1870): — 


they must feel a more solemn joy in the 


records which his son has been able to 


I am sure you meant the letter in the Pa//| ,; : 
ogre . give us of the last days. In the closing 
Mall most kindly. But may I be permitted to scenes of his life there was nothing un- 


say that the only part of it which gave me real 
pleasure was the announcement that there is a 
“vow registered in heaven” against my pro- 


worthy of the faith and hope and love by 
which its noble efforts had been sus- 


motion? If, as I trust, that is so, I accept it| tained. He died as he had lived. And 
as an answer to prayers which I offered from| such a man assuredly has not lived in 


my inmost heart last autumn, when my friends 


vain. Some definite results, in the form 


talked to me about canonries and such things, | of visible and permanent institutions, Mr. 


that I might not be led into temptation by re- 
ceiving offers which I felt that I ought to 
refuse. Supposing I could be of any service 
to the Church, it ought to be much more by 
enduring something for her—an honor of 
which I am not worthy —than by receiving 
oliveyards and vineyards from her. The Prime 
Minister, who represents the lay as well as the 
clerical feeling of the country, would, I think, 
be utterly wrong if he promoted me. For 
there is not a journal, from the Szturday Re- 
view to the Record, which does not speak of 
me as misty or mystical ; and there is no charge 
so odious to every class of Englishmen as that. 
What party in the Church, high, low, or broad, 
would not disdain me as its representative ? 


He was to receive, however, in his later 
years an appointment which he accepted 
with grateful pleasure, and which gave 
him congenial and happy employment for 
the rest of his life. He was greatly sur- 
prised when it was suggested to him, in 
the autumn of 1866, that the official elec- 
tors might not be unwilling to choose him 
for the professorship of moral philosophy 
at Cambridge. Having been persuaded 
to offer himself as a candidate, he was 
elected almost by acclamation. Colonel 


Maurice has bequeathed to the nation 
which he loved and served. Who shall 
say what he has left behind him, in the 
diffused effect of the principles and ideas 
to which he bore witness? He has, at all 
events, succeeded in one object of his 
efforts. No one can say that he has 
created a party to be added to the existing 
parties which wage war with one another 
in the Church of England. This is not 
to be wondered at, if I have been right in 
claiming a place for him “among the 
prophets.” It is not in the order of 


with a prophetical mission should end as 
the maker of a party. What he leaves 
behind him is his testimony, wrought into 
the life of his contemporaries, and pre- 
served in his writings for the instruction 
of those who follow him. And such a 
feeling towards himself as Mr. Maurice 
inspired in those who really knew him, 
one of reverence so profound, so unal- 
loyed, and so tender, is too rare and too 
heavenly an influence to be counted of no 
importance in the social movement of our 
time. 





Maurice dwells with reasonable satisfac- 


J. LLEWELYN DAVIEs. 


things that a man sent into the world. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 
ABSENCE, 


* Love reckons hours for months, and days for years, 

And every Jittle absence is an age.” 

DRYDEN. 
**T am ten times undone, while hope, and fear, 

And grief, and rage, and love rise up at once, 

And with variety of pain distract me.” 

ADDISON. 

LIFE in a country town is not sur- 
charged with variety or incident, and can 
scarcely be called even soberly amusing, 
unless one has a special taste for shop- 
ping, dawdling, dropping in and out of 
neighbors’ houses, and picking up chit- 
chat at one tea-table to be retailed at an- 
other. 

It must be said for Clinkton that it 
boasted some advantages over other places 
of the kind, in the possession of a cathe- 
dral and of a river; and the cathedral 
had produced for the Tufnells Herbert 
Mildmay, while the river had been the 
resource of Jem Challoner. He was now, 
however, debarred from even that, since 
the season was unpropitious, while the 
cathedral did as little for him in its way. 
He refused to enter it, and was wondered 
at, hinted at, had his reasons demanded, 
and his remissness held up to view. Did 
he object to week-day services? If so, 
he must not say so before Emily, — but 
did he? He let them think he did; he 
let them think almost anything they chose 
of him, so long as no one suspected a 
deeper and tenderer objection. Had he 
not but the other day sat by Matilda’s 
side in the old church at Seaborough, and 
had they not listened together to the 
grave, quaint music, and afterwards knelt 
side by side, knelt and prayed,—and he 
was not a man — God forgive him — who 
often prayed, — but he had felt something 
like this, — if that woman there, that pure, 
good, beautiful woman, to whom his soul 
cleaved, if she might only be his, his to 
help him to a better life, his to lead him 
onward and upward, he would —and he 
had made a vow in his heart, and fancied 
for the moment it must have been heard 
and accepted in heaven? To go next 
with Mary Tafnell? With Mary on the 
one hand, and Emily or Bertha on the 
other? He could not do it. 

So Emily, poor thing, had to go alone, 
since Bertha gave out distinctly that as it 
was plain she had to be gooseberry to 
somebody, she must say she preferred it 
should be to Jem and Mary; for though 
Jem was not a lively bird by any means, 





still he had the pull of Herbert in one way 
—he was not forever running round to 
walk on Mary’s side, and opening doors 
for Mary, and buying presents for Mary, 
asking Mary if she were tired, and all the 
rest of it. Herbert madea regular dolly 
of Emily: Bertha never had the umbrella 
held over er, though it might be that she 
wore her best hat and Emily her every- 
day one; she had no nice boxes of good- 
ies slipped into her muff; and she might 
be on the trudge from morning till night 
wherever Emily chose to go, without once 
being asked what she would like or dis- 
like doing. 

But Jem, Bertha averred, was a good 
old chap, and drew no such distinctions. 

Indeed, whatever the party was, it was 
the same to Challoner. He walked and 
talked indiscriminately, he never bought 
anything for anybody, and he carried 
Bertha’s largest parcel in addition to Ma- 
ry’s smallest, without any apparent con- 
sciousness as to which was which. 

In consequence he was a dear; and as 
he made no parley over whatever he was 
asked to do, never had an engagement, 
never sought out an excuse — as he sub- 
mitted to be dragged from house to house 
with never a remonstrance, and to be kept 
waiting at shop or rink with never a mur- 
mur — he was presently the best of dears. 

“And I do say the way that poor Jem 
is put upon —/J shouldn’t stand if I was 
he,” cried his stanch protectress Mrs. 
Tufnell. “It is Jem here and Jem there 
with all of you, till I declare 1 am quite 
ashamed. If it was only Mary now, there 
would be sense in that. But Bertha har- 
ries him here, and Emily harries him 
there ——” 

“Harries! What to goodness do you 
mean, mamma?” 

“ You know what I mean well enough.” 

“ There’s no such word.” 

“You know what I mean well enough ; 
what does the word matter? I saysit’s a 
sin and a shame to keep that poor dear 
standing about in all the cold doorways in 
this weather, while you girls are amusing 
yourselves inside = 

“ He won’t come inside; it is his own 
fault; he will stop in the doorways.” 

“That’s nonsense: that’s just him all 
over; he thinks he’ll be inthe way. There 
he was to-day-—— Oh, I saw you all— 
I saw you, though none of you saw me— 
and there he was half an hour at Smith’s 
door if he was a minute. I went by when 
you three walked up, and saw you — you, 
Bertha, and Mary go in, and Jem turn 
back and lean against the wall outside; 
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and when I came back —and I had been 
away a good half hour, for I could not 
have got to the Greens and back in less 
— he was there still. Now, if it had only 
been for five minutes or so, shop windows 
are well enouzh for a little while, but —— 
I was saying shop windows are diverting 
enough in their way, Mr. Jem,” as Challo- 
ner entered, “but I doubt the girls give 
you too much of them. I like to flatten 
my nose now and again myself, but I 
never get a chance nowadays; there’s so 
much to be done, and papa likes to keep 
the horses going. That’s the worst of 
horses: I am sure I don’t care to drive, 
drive, drive every day of my life; I’d as 
soon stop indoors to look after things 
sometimes. But papa says the horses 
and James are best out; and the girls are 
none of them for the carriage —it’s not 
amusing for young people; they can’t see 
their friends, leastways stop and chat and 
look about them, as they can when they 
are on their feet; so I have just got into 
the way of it, and James comes round 
every day at two o’clock regularly.” 

“Jem had better drive with you, mam- 
ma, if you think it would be more to his 
taste than being with us,” suggested 
Jem’s fiancée, with ready pertness. “ No 
doubt your society would divert him much 
more than ours,” 

‘*We don’t want him if he ‘don’t want 
us,” added her sister. 

“And as to our keeping him at the 
shop doors, it was about his own errand 
we were in at Smith’s; he will not take 
any sort of trouble about it himself ——” 

“ About what?” 

“His Turk’s dress; his dress for the 
ball. He is going asa Turk. We have 
settled it for him; we think he will make 
a lovely Turk. Do be quiet, Jem; I’m 
not saying it’s you that is lovely. And 
the ball is coming on, and yet he has 
never given the order!” 

“ But you have given it?” 

“No, indeed. I only went in to see 
Smith on the sly. Jem never knew what 
I was about until this moment,” looking 
at him to see the effect ; “and Smith says 
he could manage it perfectly, if Jem would 
only go and speak himself.” 

“Well, he must go then — go at once,” 
cried her mother, won over to the enemy 
directly. “Dear me, Mr. Jem! what 
have you been about? Lord! you may 
be thrown out altogether! Why, now, do 
look about you, and don’t leave it to the 
last, as you men always do. 1 met Willie 
Dobb just now, and for all he was the one 
to set the ball agoing, he makes believe 


now that he is too great a gentleman to 
know anything about it. Says I to him, 
‘Well, Mr. Willie, and what are you to 
be?’ ‘Oh, Mrs. Tufnell,’ says he, as 
grand as you please, ‘I haven’t made up 
my mind yet,’ he says. ‘I shall just leave 
it to my tailor,’ says he. Leave it to his 
tailor! a likely story! By-and-by it leaks 
out that he has got it all as pat as nine- 
pence. ‘I may have something of this 
kind,’ he says — but I am sure I forget 
what kind; and though he is so fine and 
so fashionable, I’ll be bound Willie Dobb 
has thought little else but what he can do 
to set himself off since ever the ball was 
first talked about.” 

“T wish Jem would,” said Mary. ‘ He 
only laughs, and says if the worst comes 
to the worst, he can wear a mask.” 

(“He wears that already,” said Chal- 
loner, under his breath.) ‘Oh, don’t you 
fear, don’t you fear,” responded the easy 
mother; “Jem is just tantalizing you for 
a bit of mischief. He and Willie Dobb 
are a couple.’ The end will be that the 
two of them will turn out the smartest 
there.” 

“T met Walter Moss to-day, — what do 
you think he is going as?” said Bertha. 
“You will never guess. Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion, in a complete suit of chain-armor. 
He says he ordered it the very day he got 
his invitation. Think of Walter Moss as 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion! ” 

“Think of the cost of it!” said her 
mother. “ Well, I am not one to grudge 
money — and to be sure the Mosses are 
rolling, as one may say; but that chain- 
armor —and he would never think of hav- 
ing it on hire. Well, well,” nodding her 
head. ‘And what is Charlotte to be, 
Bertha?” 

“ A haymaker, with a rake and a basket. 
And won’t she look like one? With her 
red face ——” 

“ Come, come, no ill-nature; we are all 
in the same boat,” said Mrs. Tufnell com- 
fortably ; “and a red face is what every 
haymaker gets with working in the sun. 
Charlotte is very sensibie not to be above 
the character. I was afraid of what Char- 
lotte might do, to own the truth. Mary 
Queen of Scots, or such like.” 

“ Miss Beadel is to be Mary Queen of 
Scots, you know. Charlotte could not 
run in couples with Miss Beadel.” 

“ Miss Beadel, Mary Queen of Scots!” 
cried her mother, upsetting in her amaze- 
ment her tea into her saucer, and by a 
violent lunge just saving farther mis- 
chance. “My word! Bertha, you are 





hoaxing. <Ain’t you, then? Well, I 
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wouldn’t have believed it. Ridiculous 
creature; and at her age too! As yellow 
as a guinea, and as lean as a fiddle- 
string! Set her up with a velvet dress 
and pearls!” 

“It is her old velvet that is to be made 
to do,” said Bertha, giggling. “And she 
says that is why she has chosen the 
character. She is going to cut down the 
neck ——” 

“Humph!” from her mother. 

“And put in hanging sleeves of mus- 
lin ——” 

“ Ay, they are cheap enough.” 

“ And work in the pearls herself — old 
Roman pearls that she has lying by. And 
she has got a wire frame to stand up at 
the back, and it is to be covered with 
muslin and pearls to match; like the 
photograph, you know. She has the 
photograph in front of her to work by, 
and she is really doing it very well.” 

“ And what about the head? The head 
is the touch. She is never going to make 
up the cap herself?” 

“Indeed she is then. And I have 
promised to look in and tell her how it 
does when it is finished,” said Bertha, 
with all the family good-nature. “She is 
not going to have a stitch put into any- 
thing by anybody but herself; and she 
reckons the whole thing will only cost her 
fifteen shillings, gloves and all.” 

“And me paying more than that in 
guineas! But however,” said Mrs. Tuf- 
nell, recovering —‘‘ however, I am not 
Martha Beadel; and as I have a husband 
who stints me for nothing, —for I will 
Say that for papa, he has been handsome 
to us all this time, — well, I’ll not disgrace 
him. ’Tis all very well for Martha Beadel 
to cut and chop her old gowns and try to 
make them pass for new ones; but it 
would be a pretty thing if I were to play 
that trick. Don’t you tell papa, girls, 
whatever you do,” in alarm; “do you 
hear that, Mary? Don’t you let out to 
papa about Miss Beadel getting nothing 
new for the ball: we should never hear 
the last of it.” 

“Papa is quite as full of his own ap- 
pearance as other people,” said Mary. 
“ Everybody is but Jem,” with a glance 
of resentment. “ Every one takes an in- 
terest in it; and the Dobbs are so beset 
with requests for invitations, from people 
wanting to bring other people, that Mrs. 
Dobb says it is of no use — their rooms 
cannot go on stretching forever; and 
though they are going to turn every stick 
of furniture out of the place, and use all 
the down-stairs rooms, they cannot take 
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in another soul. There is a Mis$ Juliet 
Appleby ——” 

An involuntary movement from Chal- 
loner. 

“Oh, you know her, Jem?” 

“]T have — have met her; yes. I know 
a Miss Appleby at least; it may not be 
the same.” 

“ Was her name Juliet?” 

“Juliet?” He looked as though trying 
to recollect, and blushed for himself as 
he did so. 

“ Well, was she a friend of the Wind- 
lasses — those people your sister knows ?” 

“The people my sister knows. Real- 
ly,” said Challoner, affecting to laugh, 
“really that is rather a wide surface to 
work upon. I know the Windlasses a 
little myself; but I did not know they 
were acquainted with Miss Appleby, nor 
that she was here with them,” which was 
true enough. 

This was his first intimation as to where 
Juliet was, since, although he had come 
across her once or twice after the lecture, 
he had not been obliged to speak. He 
did not think she had seen him. Once 
indeed they had almost touched each 
other beneath an archway, and as by a 
chance he had been alone, he had almost 
made himself known for the purpose of 
discovering how much or how litile she 
had learned about him. But the stake was 
too high; he had hung back, and let her 
walk along in front of him—only a few 
feetin front of him—for a quarter of a 
mile, leaving it to chance whether they 
should fall foul of each other or not. 
Chance had elected that they should not, 
that time. 

Then, again, he had seen her step out 
of a brougham and enter a shop—the 
next shop to one in whose doorway he 
was waiting as usual — and he had 
thought Juliet could hardly have avoided 
seeing and recognizing him on that occa- 
sion; but she had: she had passed inside, 
and ere she had emerged again he had 
vanished. The third glimpse had been 
merely of the top of her bonnet. But he 
had remembered the bonnet as having 
been one which Matilda had noticed and 
had not admired. Teddy had defended 
poor Juliet’s tawdry taste; but Teddy’s 
defence was never good for much, and 
Challoner had joined in the laugh: now 
the sight of the sprightly plume in the 
streets of Clinkton sent a throb to his 
heart. 

He had almost grown callous as to the 
proximity of Juliet herself; that she had 
not her stopping-place anywhere close at 
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hand had soon been obvious, and he 
could have heard with satisfaction that 
she was with the old-fashioned out-of-the- 
way Windlasses, had it not been for this 
insufferable fancy ball. 

“Well, she wants an invitation now,” 
said Mary. “The Dobbs and the Wind- 
lasses do not visit. Mrs. Dobb says she 
does not know why she is sure, but they 
never have left cards on each other, and 
so, of course, she had never thought of 
asking them. But this Miss Appleby is 
dying to be there on Friday. Soshe has 
got the Greens to ask for her, and she is 
to come with their party.” 

“ Provided Mrs. Dobb will have her, I 
suppose.” 

““Oh, Mrs. Dobb makes an exception in 
her favor, of course,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Mrs. Dobb will go on making ex- 
ceptions for a good while yet, you may be 
sure. And she is as proud as possible of 
being so run upon; she would not turn 
away a sweep, let alone Miss Juliet Ap- 
pleby!” 

“ Harry Swilly is going as a Chinaman,” 
began Bertha. Itwasendless. Cold and 
raw as the day was, Challoner went out of 
doors again; he really could not stand 
more at one time. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CHALLONER PLAYS HIS PART. 


‘If, when she appears i’ the room, 
Thou dost not quake, art not struck dumb, 
And 1n striving this to cover, 
Dost not 5 one thy words twice over, — 
Snow this, 
Thou lov’st amiss, 
And to love true, ; 
‘Thou must begin again, and love anew.” 
Sir JoHN SuCKLING. 
NOTHING was now heard but of the 
fancy ball from morning till night. Ev- 
erybody professed curiosity and anxiety 
as regarded the dresses and characters 
chosen by their friends, and everybody 
had a very real and unaffected interest 
in, and desire to make known, their own. 
“What are you to wear? What are 
you to be?” was the inevitable first ques- 
yi q 
tion, followed by a careless “ Very pretty. 
Very nice. That will just suit you. Jam 
going as ——” entering into the minutest 
details. No age nor sex was exempt 
from the infection ; no one was too old or 
too young, or too wise or too fine (ex- 
cepting Willie Dobb, and even Mrs. Tuf- 
nell saw through him), to care how they 
went, and how they looked. Heads of 
families — sober, grey-headed men, who 
would have to pay the bill afterwards — 
might indeed put out their lips and raise 





their eyebrows, but they went and got 
measured all the same, and did not above 
half like being told that the fly-away coat- 
tails and tight breeches in the corner were 
for the youxg gentlemen, and that some- 
thing more suitable would be forthcoming 
for them; whilst their portly spouses 
whispered merrily behind fans, spread 
their fingers to show the breadth of the 
lace on their trains, and threw up their 
eyes in describing the height of the 
plumes that were to nod upon their pow- 
dered curls. 

It appeared that there were to be two 
Harry the Eighths, three ill-fated Marys 
of Scotland, a Joan of Arc, a Cleopatra, a 
William Penn, several Puritans, and at 
least half-a-dozen vivandiéres. “And 
what do you think those -barrack gim- 
cracks are going to do?’ cried Tufnell, in 
disgust indescribable. ‘Going in their 
uniform! In ¢heir uniform! The uni- 
form of the rsoth, if you please. And 
Mrs. Dobb may lay her account to it 
that every one of the hundred and fifty of 
them will be there, now that it is not to 
cost them so much as aclean shirt. Itis 
a clever get-out, isn’t it, Challoner? Poor 
devils! they haven’t a brass farthing 
among ’em.” 

Mary Tufnell had in duty bound con- 
sulted her Jem on the all-important sub- 
ject. He had been in luck: he had 
chanced to remember a dress that had 
struck his fancy on a similar occasion, and 
by describing it,—a plain black gown, 
with white cap, apron, and collar, and red 
cross on the left arm —the costume of a 
hospital nurse, in short, —he had been 
saved further discussion; for “ What do 
you think she did?” cried her delighted 
mother, afterwards; “she just went and 
ordered it straight away, and surprised 
him with it on in the drawing-room! I’m 
bound to say it’s neat; but ’tis scarce 
dressy enough, to my taste. If one is to 
be dressed up, you know — but, however, 
if it pleases Jem. And was it not nice of 
Mary? And Jem has hit off her pretty 
back and waist for certain. Herbert, now, 
could not think of anything but a Dolly 
Varden for poor Emily. I call that com- 
mon. And papa standing treat for the 
girls, and ready to pay anything, as it will 
be the last time —for two of them any 
way. They should have been allowed to 
get something better than Dolly Vardens 
out of papa.” 

But though the accidental mention of 
an effective costume did something for 
Challoner’s reputation, and just saved him 
from being said to take wo interest in the 
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event of the day —and though this sug- 
gestion was, we may add, assiduously 
circulated in the circle as an apology for 
Mary’s plainness, and also out of justice 
to papa, added Mrs. Tufnell—still he 
might have been in disgrace again soon 
enough, had it not been for what he had 
just heard regarding Juliet Appleby. 
Within twenty-four hours after learning 
her intentions, he had given strict and 
lavish orders about his own dress. It was 
to be made at once, and made in the best 
style, and all past remissness was con- 
doned on the spot. 

But lest our readers should be under 
any misapprehension on the subject, we 
may just inform them aside, that this 
sudden awakening meant precisely the 
reverse of what appeared, — that as long 
as Challoner saw no escape from the 
dreadful revel — nothing for it but to be 
led there a captive at the wheels of his 
fair—the doleful vision so oppressed 
him, that he was perforce numb and nerve- 
less beforehand; but that no sooner did 
he resolve zof to go to the ball—no 
sooner did he gather himself together to 
revolt and flee — than he went gaily to the 
tailor’s. 

Do not be too hard upon him: he was 
almost beside himself. 

A note had come for him in the morn- 
ing from Lord Overton — Lord Overton, 
who scarcely ever asked his sister for a 
stamp. He had himself written to Chal- 
loner, and the missive had arrived at 
breakfast-time. There had been but a 
few words :— 


“ DEAR CHALLONER, — The frost has 
come at last, and we are keeping the home 
ponds for you. Come to-morrow, if you 
can. If not, next day. Yours truly. — 
OVERTON.” 


“Come to-morrow, if you can.” If— 
you — can?—ay, for there was the rub. 
** To-morrow ” was the day on which he 
got the invitation; and though he had 
told the writer that such an invitation 


“would bring him at any time, on however 


short a notice, he had paused until he had 
heard about Miss Appleby; then he had 
ordered his suit. With Overton’s note in 
his pocket he had walked to the shop, 
done his own errand, and then accom- 
panied the ladies on theirs. He had 
never been more gentle, more compliant. 
They had ventured to consult him about 
the rouge for their cheeks, and the juice 
wherewith to stain his own skin; and he 
had responded to every summons, and 
Started up to execute every desire in a 





way that quite wrung Mrs. Tufnell’s soft 
withers, who now frankly allowed that she 
had never done that poor dear justice 
before — no, that she had not; for, much 
as she had always thought of Mary’s Jem, 
she had just felt, felt a little lately as if he 
were coming it Willie Dobb over them, 
and had thought he might have tried to 
look a little more as if he cared about 
what pleased them all so much, — and, to 
be sure, everybody knew that Willie Dobb 
did care, in spite of his fal-la airs ; but the 
worst of Mr. Jem was, she really had 
been afraid he did zot¢, — and that was the 
honest truth. But, dear, now she felt 
quite reproved ; and indeed she had owned 
as much to papa, who had said — what do 
you think he had said? Why, that he 
only thought the more of Jem for not 
being carried away by tomfoolery. “ ‘Had 
he been one of those jackanapes of offi- 
cers,’ says papa —for you know papa 
never could stand the officers, —‘* had he 
been one of ¢hem,’ says papa, ‘ you would 
have seen another story.’ Papa is quite 
mad with them for going in their red coats, 
poor things; but what else have they got 
to go in, say I? It is all very well for 
papa, who has only to put his hand in his 
pocket, — but we can’t all be like him; 
and, for my part, I think none the worse 
of the young men for saving a penny. 
However, Jem pleases papa best, and that 
is as it should be, you know.” 

“I suppose you have heard what they 
are going to do with me,” said papa him- 
self, presently. ‘ 1t has come in just now, 
the finery, and there are no fewer than 
three boxes. Three boxes! The half of 
my dressing-room is taken up with them, 
and a whipper-snapper of a tailor is com- 
ing to-night to see that I am all right. 
’Pon my word, I shall feel monstrous 
queer, 1 expect. What do you say, eh? 
How about the Turk? Will you be at 
home in your filigree? Will you be able 
to dance?” 

“I am not a dancing man. No, I don’t 
suppose I shall be dancing to-morrow 
night,” replied Challoner, looking down 
with something like a smile on his face, 
as he made an inward interpretation of 
the phrase, 

“You leave it to the boys and girls? 
Quite right too. Much room will they 
get to flounce about in, however, if what 
young Dobb tells me is true; over a hun- 
dred people, and their rooms are very 
little larger than our own. They have a 
goodish-sized hal! —that will help them. 
lf we go in time to see the rest arrive, 
that will be the best of the fun, to my 
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fancy. I told Dobb we should be there 
early; we are old friends of the Dobbs, 
you know ” — (how often had he been told 
it!)— “their very oldest friends, I may 
say. Dobb and I have known each other 
these thirty years, and there has never 
been a word between us. You can’t say 
that of all old neighbors. I fancy my 
girls knew of this ball before anybody 
else did; the girls and boys have all grown 
up together, and how we have had no 
match between ’em,” with a laugh, “I 
don’t understand. Saw too much of each 
other, perhaps. People will say my daugh- 
ters set theircaps higher. You, Mr. Chal- 
loner, and Herbert Mildmay, are above 
the Clinkton folks: yes, you are — I don’t 
mind owning it. I’m no truckler; but 
when a man behaves like a gentleman — 
as you have done to me and mine, sir — 
an honest, downright, straightforward gen- 
tleman, — damn it, I’m not above saying 
your birth is higher than mine. You did 
not come after my girl’s money, you came 
after her for herself ; sohas Herbert come 
after Emily for herself: I believe in you 
both, from my soul. You shall see that I 
do by-and-by — by-and-by,” rustling with 
both hands in his pockets. “ And as for 
the Dobbs, why, they are all very well in 
their way, — very well as neighbors, very 
well as friends; but between ourselves,” 
wrinkling up his nose — “ between our- 
selves, Jem Challoner, I am just as well 
pleased to have itstopthere. To be sure, 
there’s Bertha,” suddenly —— 

“What about Bertha?” said Mrs Tuf- 
nell, entering. 

“Only talking over the ball, my dear,” 
rejoined he placidly. 

“ Arranging how we are to go; are you? 
Oh, we have thought of that, and Bertha 
has promised to be dressed and off in 
time to let the carriage come back again 
for the other two and Mr. Jem; it is so 
short a way, the carriage can go back and 
forward, — and it will come for us, for you 
and me, last.” 

“But we must be in good time,” cried 
Tufnell, “mind you. I have promised 
that we shall be in good time; for I have 
set my heart—ahem—the Dobbs are 
particularly anxious that we should be 
the first arrivals, and take up our position 
among themselves, and see it all. Dobb 
told me so himself.” 

“You see papa is quite full of it,” 
nodded his spouse to Challoner. 

“Oh, pooh! I? I full of it? Non- 
sense! I —1 only care, as itamuses you. 
I am glad to do the civil thing by the 
Dobbs, my old friends the Dobbs, as I 





was telling Jem here just now. I am 
always glad to see them, they are always 
glad to see me; but as for their fancy ball, 
it is neither here nor there. If they 
choose to give a ball, very well; I have 
nothing to say; let ’em give it. Dobb 
knows what the length of his purse is; 
and if he likes to give his young people a 
hop, and invites us to join, I, for one, see 
no harm in it; and though I am an old 
man, and my dancing days are over ——” 

“Oh now, now, we shall see what that 
means; oh now, now, don’t believe him, 
Mr. Jem,” cried his wife delightedly. 
“Don’t be too sure; I should not be the 
least bit in the world surprised if papa 
was asked to open the ball with Mrs. 
Dobb. There! That is what I have 
thought all along; and you may say what 
you please, it is in my mind that that is 
how it is to be. Papa and Mrs. Dobb! 
I am sure I only hope that Mr. Dobb will 
not want me to stand up with him; for 
really with that great gown — what with 
the length of it, and the weight of it—I 
am sure I could never turn a figure.” 

“Oh come, old lady, you would curtsey 
with the best of ’em,” rejoined her hus- 
band gallantly. “Upon my word I had 
never thought of it, but I should not 
wonder in the least if Dobb has this in 
his head. Either you or one of the 
girls ——” 

“Ay, one of the girls would be far 
better, and so I shall tell him. It would 
be a compliment to the Windlasses if he 
were to take out Miss Juliet Appleby.” 

* And why should they have the com- 
pliment?” demanded her husband, some- 
what tartly. “The Windlasses have 
never done anything to merit a compli- 
ment from any one of us, so far as I 
know. It seems to me they hold them- 
selves above us plain folk; and if that’s 
the case, I should show them and their 
Miss Juliet Appleby that we can do with- 
out them. Did you not say that they are 
not even coming themselves, but are 
sending this London miss with other peo- 
ple?” 

“Is she a London miss, Jem?” inquired 
his daughter Mary, who had entered a few 
minutes previously. 

“You know her, eh, Jem?” added the 
father, who had not heard this before; 
“you know her? oh! And you know the 
Windlasses, too, of course? Of course, 
I forgot. But you’ll take no offence; I 
dare say they are excellent people. I 
never heard a word against ’em; but so- 
cially, you know, socially, they are not my 
style. You see it differently, of course; 
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you are of their set; and no doubt they 
make themselves agreeable enough to 
you, however high and mighty they may 
e to us. When Mary is your wife, she 
will stand by the county folks too, I dare 
swear,” pinching her ear; “but you see, 
I am a plain man, and if people will take 
me as I am, I am neighborly; but if they 
are too fine for anything but a nod, and a 
‘How are you?’ as if I was their grocer 
or their baker, and talk of nothing but the 
weather when they come to the bank, and 
won’t visit me in my own house, nor know 
my wife and daughters, why, I don’t like 
it, and I don’t pretend to like it. And as 
for this London miss ——” 

“But zs she a Londoa miss, Jem?” 
said Mary again. 

“What she should trouble her head 
about our ball for, I cannot imagine,” 
proceeded Mr. Tufnell, without a pause. 
“Can’t she get balls enough in London 
without running after them down here, 
asking for invitations, and taking up other 
girls’ partners? I suppose you will have 
to ask her ” — to Challoner — “as she is 
a lady you know; you will have to ask 
her once, but I should not put myself out 
of my way to do it twice. Let her take 
her chance; let her fare as the other girls 
do; why should we trouble ourselves 
about a stranger who has nothing to do 
with any of us? The Windlasses not 
even coming with her, and Jem here the 
only friend she has ——” 

Jem laughed; he could not help it. 

“Eh?” said the banker, amazed, 

“« My acquaintance with Miss Appleby, 
sir, is so slight that it is not worth men- 
tioning. I met her in the autumn at a 
house where I was pheasant-shooting. 
She is not likely to— to ——” 

“ To remember you?” 

“To care to remember me. 
cut me dead twice in the street.” 


She has 





From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
JAMES HOPE-SCOTT.* 


WuiLsT I was reading, with more an- 
ger I confess than becomes my age, some 
ill-natured comments on my collected 
poems, by one of those infallible para- 
graph-mongers who dispose of your life’s 
work in a single insolent sentence, the 
memoir of James Hope-Scott was sent to 
me. At the very touch and sight of the 


* Memoirs of Fames Hope-Scott, of Abbotsford. 
By Robert Urusby, M.A. London: John Murray. 
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book my mood changed at once —it was 
as if by the waving of an enchanter’s wand 
a magic mirror before me had been filled 
with all the shapes of the past, of which 
past he once formed so prominent a part. 
I looked back through my whole life, with 
its hopes and disappointments, its suc- 
cesses and failures, its joys and sorrows; 
and my momentary wrath was soon fol- 
lowed by a profound self-contempt that 
I had suffered myself to be moved, for 
however short a time, by the idle utter- 
ances of those anonymous idirac, Not 
that the retrospect, as far as Hope is con- 
cerned, was without its own share of pain. 
I felt with renewed bitterness of regret 
how a wall of separation had gradually 
grown up between us, and how our once 
intimate friendship, though never extin- 
guished, as I hope and believe, had 
gradually drifted into abeyance. In the 
mean time, having read the book, what 
awakens in me gratitude towards Mr. 
Ornsby is the admirable manner in which 
he has illustrated Hope-Scott’s distin- 
guishing characteristic—I mean his 
unquenchable, and if I may say so with- 
out irreverence, his Christ-like, benefi- 
cence. I am not prepared, however, to 
concede to Mr. Ornsby that the Roman 
Church is to be credited with the birth 
and development of this beautiful quality, 
inasmuch as it was displayed in at least 
equal vigor before he joined that com- 
munion. Indeed, 1 can give an instance 
of how it was exercised on my own behalf 
whilst he was yet a fellow of Merton. Of 
course as we were still intimate, though 
even then less closely united than we had 
been, it does not amount to much, still 
many a sincere friend might have done 
less, with perfect self-satisfaction on his 
part, and complete acquiescence on mine. 
My father, whose health had been long 
declining, was seized with fatal symptoms 
at the end of November, 1839. Hope, 
who was warned of this at Merton, came 
over about nine o’clock to the common 
room at All Souls’, where I then was, with 
a post-chaise he had already procured. 
He broke the sad news to me with the 
utmost tenderness; and then, during the 
inclement winter aight that followed, in- 
sisted on accompanying me to town and 
soothing me, to the best of his power, 
during the dreary journey. On reading 
the book before me I feel now, even more 
than I did then, that this was a necessity 
of his nature, and that he would bave 
done for other men under the same cir- 
cumstances what he did for me, not so 
much from motives of friendship, as be- 
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cause the warmth of his benevolence 
always led him to give up his time, his 
sympathy, and his money, to any one in 
distress. This I must acknowledge is 
the one feature of the book in which I 
take a real interest, Bishop Gobat and 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill being not 
much to my taste; and as for the Apos- 
tolical Succession, I must frankly own, 
though I know it will be considered a pes- 
tilent heresy, that to me the successors of 
the apostles are those who inherit most 
nearly their gifts, graces, and powers, and 
not a set of men, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, who come after the other under a 
sort of celestial deed of entail. This no- 
tion, in my judgment, belongs to a very 
technical, if not to a somewhat unspirit- 
ual, creed. However, let us leave these 
general reflections and begin at the be- 
ginning. 

I must start by correcting an unimpor- 
tant mistake of Mr. Ornsby’s. He says: 
“In 1824 James was removed to the Rev. 
Edward Polehampton’s preparatory school 
for Eton, at Greenford Rectory; among 
his companions there were Lord Selkirk 
and the present Sir Francis Doyle.” In 
1824 1 was already at Eton, and so far 
from having been at Mr. Polehampton’s 
with Hope, I never heard him mention 
the reverend gentleman’s name. My first 
acquaintance with Hope was in 1825, 
when he came to the house of Mrs. Holt, 
our dame. He was about two years 
younger than I was. I gave him my ad- 
vice for what it was worth, about his 
verses, private business, and the like. 
He was wonderfully handsome and agree- 
able-looking, with very charming manners. 
We associated with each other, however, 
mostly zz the house, I naturally taking 
my exercise and amusements with boys 
nearer my own part of the school, who 
were friends already made. For some 
reason or other, perhaps from indolence 
—an indolence which Mr. Ornsby attrib- 
utes to the effects of a severe typhus 
fever that attacked him when in Italy — 
he was not particularly keen about school 
distiactions of any sort. I was driven to 
literature and verse-making because | was 
as blind as a bat, and somewhat lame from 
an early accident; but ihere was no ap- 
parent reason why he should not have fig- 
ured conspicuously in the playing-fields, 
or rowed 1a the boats. But to the best of 
my recollection, he didn’t do any great 
things in that line; nor, on the other 
haad, did he show much zeal for Greek 
and Latin; nor again, what I always 
regretted, would he join the debating so- 





ciety either at Eton or Oxford. This 
explains why his acquaintance with Mr. 
Gladstone at that time was so compara- 
tively slight. Mr. Ornsby says he was 
given to punning, and I recollect the pun- 
ning reason he gave for refusing to join 
our discussions at Oxford. He said the 
place was only fitted for ‘des 4étes ;” how- 
ever, as the first speech that he made was 
almost as great a success as Erskine’s, 
practice beforehand would not probably 
have been of much use. Mr. Coleridge, his 
tutor, in a letter (pp. 13, 14), complains of 
his insufficient scholarship. If this is 
true he probably lost some at Eton, be- 
cause, as he got a double remove into the 
fifth form shortly after he came there, Mr. 
Polehampton must have sent him up very 
well prepared. The fact is that, though 
Eton was a good school of its kind, it was 
not one of the orthodox kind — its merits, 
as I have said elsewhere, were quite differ- 
ent from those of Shrewsbury and Win- 
chester. A boy who learnt quickly by 
heart, and acquired the power of putting 
the Virgil and Ovid which he had learnt 
by heart into tolerable verses, was not 
obliged to do anything else. This sub- 
jected us to great disadvantages at the 
university; we had no more chance 
against the Shrewsbury boys of winning 
the university scholarship than a half- 
trained horse has of carrying off the 
Derby; and it took us our whole three 
years to acquire a sufficiently accurate 
knowledge of Greek to go into the schools 
with any hope of success. This, perhaps, 
was one of the reasons why Hope would 
not attempt honors. Mr. Ornsby quotes 
some Latin verses of his from a copy 
which was sent up for good at Eton. I 
am rather amused at one of the expres- 
sions, because it is borrowed from a line 
which I recollect showing him some fifty- 
seven years ago, and certainly have never 
thought of since. In an old Eton prize 
poem (there were no prize poems in our 
time, more’s the pity), was to be founda 
very graceful passage about the Thames — 


Rodit arundineas facili sinuamine ripas, etc. 


Hope, in the verses cited by Mr. Orns- 


by, borrows the words facili sinuamine,. 


making a very harmonious cadence; but 
I own to a doubt whether sixuamen be- 
longs to the Augustan era, and to that 
we were as closely confined in general as 
a pet squirrel is to his cage. As, how- 
ever, Keats and Coleridge passed it over 
fifty-seven years ago, this is not of much 
importance now. Either I catch, or I 
imagine that I catch, a faint sigh of regret 
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coming from Mr. Ornsby, when he recalls 
those Eton and early Oxford days, and 
does not find in them a stronger religious 
element. I should rather have expected 
this regret from a Baptist than a Roman 
Catholic. Hope, of course, might have 
been one of those early pietists enriching 
a tract (I do not mean one of Dr. New- 
man’s tracts, quite the reverse), and dying 
young in the odor of sanctity. To me, I 
confess an Eton boy who looks upon the 
devil as his special adversary, instead of 
“that awful left-handed Harrow bowler,” 
and whose meditations are how to save 
his soul from the assaults of sin, instead 
of his wicket from the impulse of a leg 
shooter, is no object of admiration. More- 
over, if Hope had been all that ultra- 
Calvinists desire, instead of a brilliant, 
handsome lad, full of spirit and promise, 
beloved by all about him, and showing 
signs of real talent to those who rightly 
knew what he was, Mr. Ornsby should 
reflect that all tractarians of that kind die 
in their teens, and die Protestants —so 
that the “fisherman’s net” would have 
failed to secure one of its most valuable 
captives. At Oxford our friendship was 
even closer than at Eton, as we lived to- 
gether both in doors andout. Our princi- 
pal relaxation was riding on Oxford hacks, 
whose absolute duty it was always to gal- 
lop, so that they had almost forgotten the 
arts of trotting and walking. We read a 
good deal together in our rooms, princi- 
pally Plato, and used to discuss him after- 
wards according to our lights. This still 
interests me as connected with almost the 
last flashing up of our half-extinguished 
friendship. A poem of mine, “ The Vision 
of Er, the Pamphylian,” founded upon a 
legend in the “ Republic” of Plato, was 
privately printed before_I gave it to the 
world. I sent it to him — this was after 
his conversion — with a letter to this ef- 
fect: — 


My DEAR Hope, — Circumstances have 
caused us to drift asunder, but I do not see 
that there is anything in that to prevent me 
from forwarding to you these verses, in mem- 
ory of the books we read and the thoughts we 
interchanged whilst friends at Christ Church. 


I received in return an affectionate 
reply, accompanied by an invitation to 
Abbotsford. This invitation I was unfor- 
tunately obliged to decline, so that I never 
saw him in his own house after he became 
a Roman Catholic. Yet, as I have said 
before, I hope the old feelings still lived 
with him as with me. Indeed I was as- 
sured as much as this by Manning (since 
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cardinal). Manning, whom I had known 
fairly well at Oxford, once called upon me, 
if I recollect rightly, three times in one 
week, and on the last occasion asked me 
to take a walk with him in the park at 
some future time, to which I gladly con- 
sented; but when the day came his zeal 
for it had somehow evaporated, and the 
proposed expedition never came off. Dur- 
ing one of our conversations I expressed 
my deep regret that Hope and I had be- 
come estranged, adding that as I was sure 
the estrangement was altogether a reli- 
gious, and not a personal, one, I had never 
felt ihe smallest resentment. Manning 
confidently asserted in return that Hope 
still cherished for me the strongest regard, 
and went on to say that his position 
towards Gladstone was exactly the same 
as mine towards Hope; then putting on 
his wonderfully insinuating manner, which 
would have conquered me at once if I had 
been a woman and not a man, he contin- 
ued thus: “Oh, how I wish we could get 
up a religious Grillon’s, don’t you?” Of 
course I did, and I told him so, fancying 
nevertheless that his endeavor to impress 
me that Ae was likely to aim at establish- 
ing such an institution was a compliment 
addressed to my heart rather than to my 
understanding. On considering the mat- 
ter afterwards I have no doubt that the 
feeling which dictated this somewhat 
anomalous wish was perfectly sincere; 
still, if grace before and after meat be an 
act of devotion in which all at table join, 
it would have been not a little difficult to 
manage even this slender rite at the Bar- 
mecide feasts of his imaginary club. 

And now to return to Oxford and to my 
friend Hope. We rode and we walked; 
we read and talked and dined together; 
we confided to each other our hopes and 
longings, and never, I suppose, were two 
men on more confidential terms than he 
and I, until the rift in the lute began to 
show itself. The gloom that fell upon 
him after his first year at Christ Church, 
and turned him from the most brilliant 
youth of his day into something like a 
hermit, made no difference as far as I was 
concerned, although it grieved me much. 
1 can read now between the lines of my 
letter (pp.°72, 73) what it was I feared; 
still, if there was any danger of this, which 
I do not assert, it was entirely averted by 
his giving up the idea of taking orders, 
and entering upon a career of great and 
continuous activity. When I made my 
recommendation that, if he went into the 
Church, he should occupy himself with 
some important ecclesiastical or philo- 
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sophical work, I had in my mind the 
legend about Bishop Butler, who devoted 
himself, as we are told, to deep and ear- 
nest thinking day after day because he 
doubted otherwise whether he could keep 
himself of perfectly sound mind. In time 
Hope passed off to Merton, and I to All 
Souls’, but we still saw a good deal of 
each other. 

Our undergraduate days having ended, 
Hope became a fellow of Merton in 1833. 
Owing to circumstances now unimportant 
I was not elected to All Souls’ until 1835, 
and hardly ever went to Oxford in the 
mean time; hence, though we still con- 
tinued friends, our opportunities for inter- 
course were no longer the same. I am 
unable, therefore, to state with any pre- 
cision when that sense of religion, which 
brought into light the deeper and grander 
aspects of Hope’s character, began to act 
upon him. It certainly was not in opera- 
tion during his tour on the Continent with 
Leader in the summer and autumn of 
1832. It does not seem necessary to 
dwell at any length upon the years that 
immediately followed. After various strug- 
gles and vacillations he was called to the 
bar, and began at Merton and elsewhere 
to lead a life that may fairly be called an 
admirable one. 

Not only did he grow more religious, 
but an overwhelming sense of duty con- 
stantly urged him to work hard for some 
high purpose. The sense of what he 
owed to the founder of Merton iaduced 
him to undertake the proposed reform of 
that college. I am not aware that this 
effort was of any great practical impor- 
tance, except that it led-him to study with 
care the history of other religious founda- 
tions also, and to master the law of the 
Church. These studies equipped him 
with the utmost completeness for his great 
speech in favor of the cathedral chapters 
when the Ecclesiastical Duties and Rev- 
enues Bill came before the Lords in 1840. 
Whilst this speech was being delivered, 
Lord Brougham exclaimed, “ That young 
man’s fortune is made!” And so’it was. 
How, when the money came in, he gave 
thousands of pounds away in charity, how 
he labored to promote emigration among 
the wretched classes of London, how he 
helped to establish the college of Glen 
Almond —all these things may be read 
of in Mr. Ornsby’s work, but I confess 
that to me they are less interesting than 


the exquisite tenderness which he showed | 


to individual sufferers, as when Miss 
Hope, his cousin, in a letter to Lady 
Henry Kerr writes thus: “I cannot re- 





member details about James’s extreme 
care to both his father and mother; only 
the impression is as if an angel had been 
in those sick-erooms. Whilst we had this 
sad influenza in the house, it was still 
more severe in the village, and I found 
that James was giving his unwearied at- 
tention there also; James thought of 
every one, and only a hint from the doctor 
sent him to any cottage.” Again, in 1841, 
he made acquaintance with a certain Mr. 
Watson in Italy, who was dying of con- 
sumption. Hope insisted on taking charge 
of him, and they were proceeding to Malta 
when on April 15th Mr. Watson died sud- 
denly at Naples. Once more, we are told 
that when an old servant of the family 
was seriously ill with an ulcerated leg, 
Hope carefully attended to him, dressed 
his wounds himself, and after he had re- 
covered took care to make him comfort- 
able for life. Finally, when his earliest 
tutor Mills, of Magdalen, was going to 
Madeira in a hopeless condition, Hope 
offered at once to accompany him there, 
and soothe his dying hours in that some- 
what melancholy island. All these things 
recall to me our night journey in 1839, 
and add new warmth to that old friend- 
ship, which I, at least, never let go. The 
fresh element which gave color to his life 
during his passage through the high 
Anglican doctrines was the brotherly: 
friendship which arose between him and 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone in a letter 
to Miss Hope-Scott says: “* At Oxford we 
were contemporaries, but acquaintances 
only, scarcely friends, and yet I have to 
record our partnership on two occasions 
in a proceeding which in Oxford was at 
that time singular enough. At the hazard 
of severe notice, and perhaps punishment, 
we went together to the Baptist chapel of 
the place, once to hear Dr. Chalmers, an- 
other time to hear Mr. Rowland Hill.” I 
suppose Mr. Gladstone is sure of his 
facts ; he took me, then an intimate friend, 
to Rowland Hill, and he took me also to 
Chalmers, and it is a curious coincidence 
that he should have done the same thing 
for Hope, of whom he knew very little, on 
two other occasions. He was perhaps in 
Hope’s company when startled by Row- 
land Hill’s famous peroration (I think he 
told me some time after our enterprise 
that he was present when it was delivered) 
— ‘On Sunday next the Rev. Mr. Jones 
will preach, on the Sunday after the Rev. 
Mr. Robinson, but as for me, this place is 
so hot, and you are all so inattentive, that 
I don’t know when I shall preach again.” 
Anyhow it was not t ' 1836 that their real 
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friendship began, to continue without 
abatement till Hope became a Roman 
Catholic. For ten years or so they were 
associated in promoting worthy objects, 
and in trying to elevate our Erastianized 
establishment to that position which, as a 
true branch of the catholic Church, they 
conceived she was bound to occupy. 
How these hopes and aspirations grad- 
ually failed the book will tell those who 
care to know, but Glen Almond College, 
in Perthshire, still remains as a memorial 
of their joint labors. In the mean time 
Hope was drifting gradually to Rome, and 
the following passage in a letter dated 
1841, “Ah, S., there may be abuses and 
scandals at Rome, but there are higher 
regions and wider views in the governing 
part,” would have shown to anybody who 
considered the matter what the end would 
probably be. Still some may think that 
his conversion might never have taken 
place but for Cardinal Newman. That 
great man’s ardent zeal and extraordinary 
genius drew all those within his sphere, 
like a magnet, to attach themselves to 
him and his doctrines. Nay, before he 
himself became a Romanist, his mesmeric 
influence, as it were, acted not only upon 
the Tractarians, but even in some degree 
upon outsiders like myself. Whenever I 
was at Oxford I used regularly to go and 
listen to his sermon at St. Mary’s in the 
afternoon, and have never heard such a 
preacher since. I do not know whether 
it is a mere fancy of mine, or whether 
those who know him better will accept 
and endorse my belief, that one element 
of his wonderful power developed itself 
after this fashion. He always began as if 
he had determined to set forth his idea of 
the truth in the plainest and simplest lan- 
guage — language, as men say, intelligible 
to the meanest uaderstanding; but his 
burning zeal and his fine poetical imag- 
ination were not thus to be controlled. 
As I hung upon his words I thought I 
could trace behind his will, and pressing 
against it, arush of thoughts and images 
which he ever struggled to keep back; 
but in the end they were generally too 
strong for him, and poured themselves 
out in a torrent of eloquence all the more 
impetuous for having been so long re- 
pressed. 

The effect of these outbursts was irre- 
sistible, and carried his hearers beyond 
themselves at once. Even when his ef- 
forts at self-restraint were more successful 
than usual, that very effort gave a life and 
color to his style which riveted the atten- 
tion of all within reach of his voice. It 
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does not seem to me of much importance 
to dwell upon the gradual steps by which 
Hope’s change a religion was brought 
about. The appointment of Bishop Gobat 
to the Anglo-Prussian see at Jerusalem, 
the Gorham controversy, and Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, shook 
his confidence in the Church of England, 
and he became a Romanist before Easter 
in 1851. His conversion was the cause 
of much sorrow among his friends and 
relations, and though, even before that 
time, their friendship was not quite the 
friendship of old, as might have been ex- 
pected, it particularly affected Mr. Glad- 
stone. I quote one or two passages from 
his letter to Miss Hope-Scott. ‘ Regard- 
ing (forgive me) the adoption of the Ro- 
man religion by members of the Church 
of England as nearly the greatest calamity 
that could befall Christian faith in this 
country, I rapidly became alarmed when 
these changes began... On June 18, 
1851, he wrote to me the beautiful letter 
No. 95. It was the epitaph of our friend- 
ship, which continued to live, but only, or 
almost only, as it lives between those who 
inhabit different worlds.” 

Of the three events which shook Hope’s 
faith in the Church of England, the first, 
viz., the Anglo-Prussian bishopric, was 
the only one about which Hope ever said 
a word tome. He was, I know from him- 
self, extremely angry at certain unnamed 
differences between the English and Ger- 
man documents, purporting to be identi- 
cal, which were issued for the regulation 
of the see. He accused some person or 
persons of intentionally deceiving both 
nations, and strongly opposed the measure 
on that ground, though the Erastian char- 
acter of the arrangement would have been 
quite sufficient to secure his hostility at 
anyrate. I believe the experiment ended 
in a complete failure. 

The only other time I ever heard it 
alluded to was when a friend of mine 
came back from Jerusalem, and informed 
me that he had attended divine service 
once, but as the bishop would persist in 
saying “ Let us dray,” he had declined to 
enroll himself in such a congregation. In 
taking leave of Hope as a Protestant, I 
think this is no unfit place to quote some 
remarks of Lord Blachford, which seem 
to me absolutely perfect in their skilful 
and delicate analysis of his character: 
“ Of course he [Mr. Hope-Scott] had many 
noble characteristics in common with oth- 
ers. But what was unequalled, or at 
least unsurpassed, in him was his power 
of charming and persuading everybody he 
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came across. Over and above the wit, 
temper, and courtesy, the advantages of 
personal appearance, voice, and graceful 
manner, which go to make up pleasant- 
ness, there was a kind of grave, playful 
tenderness which he could infuse into his 
manner, neither too much nor too little, 
but according to persons and circum- 
stances, which was peculiarly irresistible. 
And beyond this he had not only a pleas- 
ure in pleasing, but a pleasure in serving. 
He was always ready to take up people, to 
see them through difficulties, to use his in- 
terest or exert his mind, and give up his 
time for them. I remember particularly 
in Rome (where there is plenty to do and 
to see) how he devoted himself to a young 
friend then in a consumption; making it 
a point to spend part of every day with 
him, and finally accompanying him to 
Malta,* where he died... .” 

Though he had a fine taste as to paint- 
ing, and a cultivated pleasure in music 
and architecture, he was not, I think, 
much affected by the external magnifi- 
cence of the Roman Church, but rather 
the contrary. The finished solemnities 
of the Sistine Chapel would have affected 
him less than a rude midnight mass of 
Carthusians. But what did affect him 
was the coherent system and organization 
of Rome — the exactness of law and doc- 
trine, the completeness of theory, the 
careful adjustment of details, and the 
steady adherence to what was laid down. 
With these it made him uneasy and dis- 
satisfied to compare the loose “rule of 
thumb procedure which is characteristic of 
everything English. This ‘at least was 
my impression while we were drifting 
apart.” 

In the mean time we may go back a 
little and speak of his professional suc- 
cess. The gifts and qualities which se- 
cured it to him are admirably described 
by Mr. G. S. Venables, Q.C., who has, I 
think I may say, unequalled opportuni- 
ties for arriving at a correct judgment. 
This letter will be found at page too in 
the second volume. These triumphs were 
gained in the Drang und Sturm period of 
railway development. It would have been 
fortunate for him and for us if he had 
lighted on a quieter time. His talents 
would have been just as much recognized, 
he would have secured a sufficient income, 
and might still have been among us to 
delight and improve the present genera- 
tion. We cannot read without great pain 
how day after day, on returning home, he 


* This is a mistake, he died at Naples. See infra. 


tumbled into a stupor rather than into a 
sleep, was often unable to appear at din- 
ner, and earned for himself, as the physi- 
cians told him, “the heart of an over- 
worked brain,” which was the beginning 
of the end. In 1847, however, by his 
marriage with Miss Lockhart, he secured 
to himself the happiest years of his life. 
He became, as every one knows, through 
her, shortly afterwards, the representative 
of her illustrious grandfather, Sir Walter 
Scott. -It was in 1853 that she inherited 
the possession of Abbotsford, which he 
made his usual residence in after years. 
In referring to this marriage, I may say 
that his High Church friends mourned 
over it as a departure from the high ideal 
which they thought he had proposed to 
himself, and that Mr. Ornsby, by not 
speaking of this effeminate superstition 
with the contempt that it deserves, seems, 
negatively at least, to countenance their 
protest. That Hope should have sacri- 
ficed his wife and his children —the 
choicest earthly gifts that God can bestow 
upon any man—and have lived, when 
not immersed in briefs, as a sort of re- 
cluse or mystic, though in the world, is 
shocking to any man of common sense 
who knows what he was. This ascetic 
element, not traceable in the character 
of our Saviour himself, whether it crops 
up in the T.P.’s of Methodism, howling 
against Shakespeare and secular amuse- 
ments, or in the monks and hermits of 
the Roman Church, shutting themselves 
out from human interests, and allowing 
the better and higher parts of their na- 
ture to be absorbed into mere personal 
selfishness about their state in the next 
world, has always seemed to me one of 
the mischievous excrescences on Chris- 
tianity. It is partly derived from older 
sources, I suppose —some of the grim- 
mer Hebrew prophets perhaps, and the 
Jewish sect known as Contemplative Es- 
senes. It culminated, I fancy, when the 
early Fathers gave utterance to that awful 
doubt (was it ever more than a doubt?), 
whether sin after baptism were remissi- 
ble. The adherents and semi-adherents 
of Christ, who left paganism to welcome 
the dawn of the new faith, seem to have 
divided themselves into two classes. 
Those among them whose organizations 
were more timid, sensitive, and scrupu- 
lous, devoted themselves with trembling 
anxiety to religion and religion alone. 
The best of these more earnest disciples, 
and wisest, perhaps, were the salt of the 
earth, but too many of them became slaves 





rather than servants of God—a God, 
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moreover, not “our Father which art in 
heaven,” but one who was the offspring 
of their own misguided imaginations. 
There is a book called the “Vite Pa- 
trum” in which you may read the stories 
of some such men, and very sad reading 
it is. Promising youths, whose after 
years might have been valuable to them- 
selves and to mankind, refused, under 
what they thought divine influences, to 
touch the hand of a mother, or look a sis- 
ter in the face, and then fled away to the 
desert, in order that by feeding on roots, 
living like beasts, shirking all public du- 
ties, and quenching all human affections, 
they might secure, as they thought, the 
safety of their individual souls. 

No meaner specimens of the human 
race, so far as | am capable of judging. 
are to be found in the records of history, 
On the other hand, the “ordinary Chris- 
tians and eaters of beef’? —among whom 
we may include the greatest of the Fathers, 
St. Augustine — jogged on very comfort- 
ably as catechumens, refusing to be bap- 
tized till old age “had clawed them in his 
clutch,” or, at any rate, till the common 
pleasures and amusements of life had lost 
much of their savor. It is from the other 
class, however, that the taint of asceti- 
cism — the idea that the God of love is a 
jealous God, and grudges earthly happi- 
ness to his creatures — has been passed 
on to so many good people in the present 
generation; and it is in their spirit that 
Mr. Ornsby just “hesitates dislike” to 
Hope’s entering the marriage state. 
Surely if men like Hope, and the women 
who correspond to such men, could be 
persuaded that celibacy was, if not a duty, 
at least a high privilege to be sought and 
cherished as the blessing and crown of 
life, the centuries to come would announce 
themselves to the universe in a very mel- 
ancholy fashion. I might also mention 
that Hope married when the pressure of 
his business was extreme, four years be- 
fore his conversion, so that if when he 
came home utterly exhausted he had 
found no tender hand to minister to him, 
no loving conversation to relieve the ten- 
sion of his brain, he might have died be- 
fore 1851, and the fisherman again have 
missed his prize. This marriage with 
Charlotte Lockhart, whether ideally Chris- 
tian or not, increased the happiness of 
Hope’s life, and probably lengthened it. 
And though I cannot help smiling when 
I think how that gallant old Presbyterian, 
Sir Walter Scott, had he been suddenly 
called back, would have stared and grum- 
bled to find himself surrounded, in his 
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beloved Protestant castle, by a swarm of 
black gowns and tonsured heads, still, a 
better suecessor to him than Hope could 
hardly have been found, and the humor- 
ous way in which he explained to Scott’s 
surviving henchman, who, when the boy 
was christened, did not like his reintro- 
ducing the ominous name of Michael into 
the family, how Michael had been an 
archangel before he was a wizard, must 
have reminded him of his old master. 
Yet happilyeas this marriage began and 
continued, its end was a sad one. Mrs, 
Hope-Scott died on the 26th of October, 
1858, and was speedily followed to the 
grave by her two younger children, Mar- 
garet Anne, a baby, and the boy above 
mentioned, Walter Michael, just a year 
and a half old, whom all Scotland and all 
England had joyfully accepted as the rep- 
resentative and heir of the great, and, 
alas! the unreturning Sir Walter. Some 
beautiful and touching verses composed 
by. Hope about Christmas time, 1858, 
make us feel how terribly these blows had 
fallen on the bereaved husband and father. 
He abandoned his professional duties for 
a year, and then returned to them as his 
best resource with renewed energy. In 
relation to this marriage I am very grate- 
ful to Mr. Ornsby for having inserted a 
letter from Mr. Lockhart to his son-in- 
law on his conversion, dated April the 
8th, 1851. It is valuable as being a com- 
plete refutation of certain ill-natured ru- 
mors which floated about London in the 
spring of that year, as to the means re- 
sorted to for forcing Mrs. Hope-Scott into 
the Romish Church. This letter of Mr. 
Lockhart, coupled with the fact that to his 
dying day he remained on the most affec- 
tionate terms with Hope, sufficiently prove 
how absurd and calumnious such reports 
must have been. Before his first wife’s 
death Hope had purchased an estate, 
since called Dorlin, in one of the remotest 
parts of the west Highlands. The popu- 
lation, belonging to the Clan-Ranald Mac- 
donalds, is almost wholly Roman Catho- 
lic. I happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood about two years ago, and made the 
acquaintance of the Rev. Charles Mac- 
donald, of Mingarry, a man universally 
beloved and revered by all who know him, 
and whom, I trust, I may call my friend. 
From him, who had been intimately ac- 
quainted with Hope, I heard all that he 
had done to make his tenants happier, 
better, and more comfortable. In January, 
1860, Hope was married a second time, to 
Lady Victoria Howard, and life again 
looked brighter before him; but after 
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some years his own health began to fail 
decidedly, and when, after giving birth to 
a son, Lady Victoria died on the 2oth of 
December, 1870, this time he never recov- 
ered the shock; his disease, as he himself 
expressed it, “‘ made a stride,” and during 
the time that remained to him, he lingered 
on rather than lived. In the two years 
that followed Lady Victoria’s death he 
resided chiefly at Abbotsford, and devoted 
part of his leisure in the first year to pre- 
paring an abridgment to Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Scott.” But his illness still kept gain- 
ing ground. In the month of October, 
1872, he was removed to London with the 
greatest difficulty, and after struggling 
through the winter, died on the 29th of 
April, 1873. I was deeply gratified on 
receiving, through Cardinal Manning, an 
affectionate message from Hope when on 
his death-bed. So passed away one of 
the most remarkable and most charming 
men of my time. In conclusion, I can 
congratulate Mr. Ornsby on having suc- 
cessfully portrayed a very noble and lov- 
able character, but still the impression 
made upon me when I close the volume 
is one of deep sadness. In spite of Cath- 
olic emancipation, in spite even of the 
abolition of the Irish Church, it is clear 
that the gulf between our Roman fellow- 
countrymen and ourselves is wider and 
deeper than ever. Nay, when I see how 
a man, naturally so wise and moderate as 
Hope, flings back the last of his great 
relief measures into Mr. Gladstone’s face, 
and assures him that he will have done 
nothing until he has replaced the Roman 
Church in Ireland just where it was be- 
fore the Reformation, I cannot but think 
that this utterance of his was, and is, 
ominous of evil. 
Francis H. DOYLE. 


From Temple Bar. 
PHBE. 


Poor Phebe! Whether of retrospect 
or forward-looking, small solace could 
come to her on this New Year’s Eve; nor 
was the present in any wise so cheerful as 
to withhold her thoughts from wandering 
and wondering, from grieving over what 
was past, or facing with something like 
the helpless dread of a timid, hunted crea- 
ture the abyss into which the relentless 
hours were compelling her. There was a 
handful of glow in the grate, but no more 
coal ; in the cupboard there was one piece 
of bread for to-morrow’s breakfast, but 





nowhere, as far as she could see, the price 
of a new loaf when that was done. Bad 
enough this, even when one is a grown 
man, whose noisy appetite is in itself a 
proof of energies eager for their task; 
bad indeed when one is a girl of not quite 
sixteen, weak from a long course of in- 
sufficient food, sadly shy under the best of 
circumstances, afraid of the world, afraid 
of oneself, with not a soul to turn to for 
comfort or aid. No wonder she sat so 
long, staring with her pretty eyes into the 
patch of red coal, which was as little able 
to overcome the damp and cold of the 
leaky garret as she herself to struggle 
with the dark, dread, unknown powers 
(“social forces,” we name them with com- 
placence), which beset her on all sides. 
She didn’t cry; even Phoebe would have 
felt the humorous inefficacy of such a re- 
source ; weeks ago, when her troubles just 
began, she had cried her fill. But her 
eyes grew very, very wide, and her fore- 
head wrinkled itself out of all knowledge. 
And every now and then, when her 
thoughts had strayed into such labyrinths 
that she forgot for a few moments her 
bodily distresses, a shivering fit brought 
her back to herself. The window rattled 
loose in its frame; through the chink be- 
neath the door, and up through the knot- 
holes in the boarding, swept stinging cur- 
rents of wind. Her feet were already 
numb, and she had to hold her hands in 
her bosom to warm them. 

Other life, even liveliness, there was in 
the room ; but its presence suggested new 
sadness to her desponding mood. On 
the mantelpiece before her, placed there 
for the sake of possible warmth, was a 
little wooden cage, containing a ver 
brown canary. This was her sister’s bird. 
That sister had been a mother to Phaebe, 
the only mother Phoebe remembered ; fa- 
ther too, for the matter of that, since the 
real father’s relation to his children had 
for years been merely that of an irregular 
pensioner, irregular in the times and the 
mode of his applications, but only too 
regular in the use he made of their bounty. 
The day came, indeed, when his importu- 
nities were no longer to be suffered; then 
the two had escaped him by flight, and 
made a new home for themselves, where 
at least they could enjoy the advantage of 
what they earned, and hope to live un- 
molested. But in the first summer of 


their freedom a sickness fell upon that 
brave, toiling sister, and the days of her 
guardianship were numbered. She died, 
and was kindly buried by the parish. 
Pheebe knew the place of her grave, but 
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it was also the grave of as many other 
paupers as could be squeezed into the 
trench, and there was more pain than 
solace in going there to’'weep. The little 
brown canary remained, however ; bought 
in a gay moment of the past spring, kept 
still and zealously tended by the poor 
child, who was all but its equal in inno- 
cence and fearfulness. ‘“ Chirrup,” they 
had agreed to call it, and Chirrup still had 
his sufficing measure of seed, even when 
his mistress’s daily bread was anything 
but sufficient in quality or quantity. And 
to-night, as if in very defiance of care and 
cold, the little fellow hopped ceaselessly 
from one to the other of his two perches, 
sharpened his beak as if to get an appe- 
tite, and, despite the hour, frequently jus- 
tified his name with right good will. 
Pheebe’s sister had been a flower-maker, 
and Pheebe herself, having gone through 
heg period of apprenticeship to the same 
handicraft, had now attained the position 
of “improver.” When things went well, 
she could earn perhaps eight shillings a 
week; in time she might hope to become 
a “hand,” and then, if lucky, might re- 
ceive as much as fifteen. Nay, as years 
went on, it was within the grasp of possi- 
bility that she should even become a fore- 
woman, in which casé she’ was sure of 
some five-and-twenty shillings a week, 
and, unless her health broke down, might 
very well keep out of the workhouse toa 
tolerably advanced age. She might marry, 
of course, and, as a very gentle and sweet- 
faced girl, had perhaps a fair chance of 
doing so; but that was something quite 
beyond the sphere of her hopes as yet. 
At present all she thought of was the 
opportunity of earning her weekly eight 
shillings by honest work, and living on it, 
—well, as the others did; she knew no 
other signification of the word “living.” 
Unfortunately, the proverb about the will 
and the way did not seem to apply to her 
case. It was no fault of her own that she 
had lost her work some weeks ago. The 
season had been a bad one; the powers 
and principalities who rule in such mat- 
ters had decreed that it should be fashion- 
able to wear feathers, and for flowers 
there was proportionately little demand. 
Hence trouble in the work-rooms here in 
Hoxton, where most of the flower-makers 
live. The employer for whom she worked 
was a good-hearted man; he held out as 
long as he could, and when the girls came 
with pinched and eager faces begging him 
to find them something to do, he had even 
produced work for which there was really 
no demand, and, in mercantile phrase, had 





aay to the city and “slaughtered ” it just 
or the girls’ sake. But ai length he had 
to shake his head at every appeal, and, 
with an irony which he no doubt felt but 
did not mean, bid them take courage till 
the new season began, when perhaps 
things would be better. 

Well, Phoebe was still alive. It would 
be hard to give an account, though, of 
how she had kept body and soul together 
in the mean time. When in work, she 
had paid three shillings a week for her 
room; subsequently she had managed to 
find this one, for which she only had to 
pay half-a-crown. And a nice room it 
was. It was a garret at the far end of a 
court; which court you reached by pass- 
ing under a foul archway out of a filthy 
by-street. Needless to say that the floor 
had no covering, or that the wall was bare 
plaster, or that the rickety windows lacked 
blinds and curtain, — would, rather, have 
lacked the latter, had not Phaebe pinned 
across the lower half a poor little shawl 
which might better have been on her own 
shoulders. There was a bed,— mercy, 
how cold when you crept into it, and how 
thin the covering when you woke shiver- 
ing in the night! There was a chair, a 
table, a basin on the floor in a corner, also 
actually a cupboard, made in a recess, 
wherein should have hung Phaebe’s sec- 
ond dress, but that was represented at 
present by a little yellow card in her 
pocket. Well, it was a “home,” after all, 
and hitherto the rent for it had been paid 
regularly. A little needlework, a little 
cleaning of doorsteps, some running of 
errands, minding of children now and 
then, helping people in the court to wash 
and prepare their vegetables for sale in 
the streets, — heaven knows how the sum 
was made up every week; yet hitherto it 
had been. But to-night Mrs. Dabbs had 
waited in vain for Phcebe’s wonted ap- 
pearance down in the kitchen, and at 
length had come up to the garret herself, 
in quest of her dues, Alas! they were 
not forthcoming. Mrs. Dabbs was not a 
hard woman; what woman cou/d have 
met that pale, patient, childish face, and 
insisted harshly till it was dewed with 
tears? It was the first instance of remiss- 
ness, so Mrs. Dabbs said she wouldn’t 
press, and then sat down and talked in 
quite a friendly way, principally of Mr. 
Quy. 

You couldn’t have spent many minutes 
in this room without wanting to know 
who Mr. Quy was. Whether the gentle- 
man so called was impressed with the 
strangeness of his name to such a degree 
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that it haunted him and compelled him to 
write it in very legible character whenever 
writing materials and a plain surface were 
at hand, or whether his pride in its ab- 
normality brought about the same conse- 
quences, cannot now be determined; the 
fact remains that this brief and singular 
appellation stared at you from every part 
of the plaster round the room, and was 
even written in places on the floor; nay, 
verily upon the ceiling, where a complete 
circle of “*Quys ” in charcoal marked the 
spot whence an ambitious lodger might 
perchance have desired to see a chan- 
delier depend. Who Mr. Quy was, Phoebe 
knew already well enough; on her first 
arrival, Mrs. Dabbs had lost no time in 
relating to her all that was known of his 
history. He had been the tenant of the 
garret immediately before Phebe, his 
tenancy having stretched over a space of 
well-nigh three years. He was an old 
gentleman, Mrs. Dabbs said, who had 
known once what it was to ride in his 
carriage, and, presumably through loss of 
this luxury at the time of life when he 
most needed it, had grown “ queer-like in 
is ’ead.” He was always very poor, 
shockingly poor, yet, as Mrs. Dabbs re- 
corded with appreciative emphasis, had 
always managed to pay his rent, even if 
he went without food to do it. He went 
out every day, and stayed out all day long, 
“ gettin’ his livin’ promiscuous ;” clearer 
details than this on the subject of Mr. 
Quy’s pursuits were not to be obtained, at 
all events not from Mrs. Dabbs, and 
probably she told all she knew. His end 
was tragical. His non-appearance one 
night had caused a good deal of excite- 
ment in the court, where the passing of 
his rusty and decrepit figure at certain 
invariable hours had become a feature of 
the daily order of things. Inquiries were 
very shortly made in all likely quarters, 
and it was discovered that Mr. Quy, only 
an hour after he left home that morning, 
had been run over by a van, and killed on 
the spot. In his pocket was found the 
sum of three farthings, and, as he pos- 
sessed neither means nor connections, he 
too was kindly buried by the parish. His 
grave was unmarked; but the piety of 
Mrs. Dabbs, who would not suffer the 
signatures on the plaster to be obliterated 
— indeed she had an objection to cleaning 
of any kind —left his name for the musing 
of posterity. Perchance it pointed no 
particular moral, but it at all events, on 
the lips of Mrs. Dabbs, adorned many a 
tale. 

The deepest fit of brooding will at 





length yield to the instinct of activity, and 
Phoebe, when her eyes had _ halfuncon- 
sciously watched the utter extinction of 
the last glow in the grate, rose with a 
little sigh and looked round the room. 
A pair of stockings which urgently de- 
manded the attention of the needle lay 
upon the bed, but the hands were too cold 
for sewing. She was lonely and mis- 
erable; it occurred to her that she might 
go out for half an hour before bedtime, 
but, as lonely and miserable people will, 
she shrank from the change which might 
have proved a relief. Besides, it was not 
her habit to run about the streets at night; 
her sister had taught her a distaste for 
that; and another objection was that she 
would have to pass the pork-butcher’s just 
by the entrance to the court, whence at 
this hour steamed forth odors of hot 
pease-pudding, “faggots,” saveloys, and 
other dainties; the trial would have been 
too bitter. She looked round the bare 
room, and, inevitably, she thought of Mr. 
Quy. Poorold Mr. Quy! No doubt he 
had sat in this room through many a hun- 
gry hour, thinking of the pork-butcher’s 
round the corner: but then he had the 
resource of writing his name on the wall. 
After all, though, she was better off than 
Mr. Quy; was there not a friend in Chir- 
rup, who seemed to wish to comfort her, 
and remind her that she was not quite 
alone? She turned and put her little 
finger through the bars of the cage to be 
pecked at. And, by-the-by, Chirrup’s 
cage evidently wanted cleaning out; Pha- 
be’s troubles had made her remiss in that 
duty for two or three days. That would 
be something to occupy her for a little. 
So she opened the door, and Chirrup, 
after pausing for a few moments with 
inquisitive eye on the threshold of his 
dwelling, fluttered out in the wonted man- 
ner, and perched on the brass knob at the 
foot of the bedstead. Scared thence by 
the girl’s movements, he flew boldly on to 
the top of the cupboard, and there re- 
mained. 

The little house being swept and gar- 
nished, Phoebe summoned back its occu- 
pant. But Chirrup was not disposed to 
come. Foolish bird, had he positively 
gone to sleep up there? To fetch him 
down, Phcebe made a little spring at the 
top of the cupboard, which was much 
taller than herself. Alas! instead of fly- 
ing down, Chirrup, with unprecedented 
perversity, actually scuffled back into the 
recess, and was lost to sight. Striking 
against the wood was of no avail; calling 
proved equally useless; there was noth- 
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ing for it but to climb on a chair and ex- 
plore, for the first time, the flat top of the 
cupboard. Phoebe took up her lamp in 
one hand, and speedily discovered the 
fugitive, in the remotest corner, amusing 
himself apparently with a game of hide- 
and-seek. 

“ Dirty, dirty Chirrup! Why, you'll be 
all over black dust! Gome here, naughty 
bird. Why, whatever ‘ 

Phoebe’s voice failed her. What were 
those things that glistened so in the lamp- 
light, in spite of the layer of dust upon 
them? 

Money! 

Yes, money; not a doubt of it, and laid 
here in a most extraordinary way. Half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences — nothing 
less than sixpence — arranged in conical 
heaps, and in such order as to spell out a 
word, and that word no other than “Quy”! 
What! Poor old Mr. Quy after all a mi- 
ser, hoarding up silver coins like this, 
here on the top of the cupboard? And 
to think they had lain here ever since his 
death, and that no one had ever had occa- 
sion to look before this on the top of the 
cupboard! How good of Mrs. Dabbs to 
have such an objection to house cleaning! 

Phoebe came down from the chair, and 
stood, the lamp still in her hand, looking 
straight before her, seeing nothing. How 
long she might have stood thus it would 
be hard to say, had not Master Chirrup 
all at once grown tired of his game — 
which really was too one-sided — and come 
flying down to the mantelpiece, whence 
he hopped to his cage, and went at once 
to crack a seed or two out of the fresh 
supply. In aninstant Phoebe was up on 
the chair again, and this time she did 
more than gaze. Partly it was awe of the 
sum of money, but quite as much a very 
natural feeling that she was somehow in- 
terfering with the repose of the dead, 
which prevented her at first from rudely 
disturbing the inscription, and would only 
aliow her to remove a sixpence from the 
top of one of the little heaps. She looked 
at it; she bit it; she then descended and 
rang it on the mantelpiece. A real six- 
pence, indubitably. Her first thought 
had been to run down at once to Mrs. 
Dabbs and apprise her of the discovery; 
the ring of the sixpence dispersed this 
idea, and awoke in her breast the keen 
sense of possession. Why tell Mrs. 
Dabbs? Mrs. Dabbs was in no way re- 
lated to the dead old man; nor was any 
one else, so far as was known. In qual- 
ity of landlady, Mrs. Dabbs could cer- 
tainly support no claim to the treasure- 








trove ; at least so it appeared to Pheebe. 
In fact, was it not clearly a case for the 
application of the motto, “Findin’s is 
keepin’s””— as poor Phoebe would have 
delivered it? 

Nay, no longer foor Phebe. A third 
mounting of the chair, and, behold, the 
initial letter of Mr. Quy’s name had half 
disappeared; in a very few moments not 
a trace of the embossed inscription re- 
mained, but there on the table lay a crowd 
of coins, impossible to guess at the sum 
they represented. After gazing at them 
for an instant, Pheebe, seized with a sud- 
den fright, ran to the door, opened it, and 
listened. Not a sound in the house. 
Then she made herself secure with a 
shatp turn of the key and returned to 
gaze. 

“Sixpence and sixpence is a shillin’, 
and ’alf-a-crownd makes three an’ six, and 
a shillin’s four an’ six, and another ’alf- 
crownd “4 

Impossible to reckon like this; she was 
confused already. 

“Chirrup, Chirrup!” she cried, aban- 
doning the task and dancing round the 
table. “ We’re rich, birdie; we’re rich, 
we’re rich!” 

Then, as if with a sudden flash, there 
came upon her the thought of her sister, 
who lay this New Year’s Eve in the snow- 
palled cemetery, in an unmarked grave, 
and an anguish of regret put the climax 
to her agitation; she burst into weeping. 
She was a good-hearted girl. Oh, could 
but the dear dead sister come back to 
share this fortune; had it but been sent 
some months ago, when the poor dying 
girl needed comforts, —and had to need 
them! Good things always come too late 
in this world. 

But really the coins must be counted, 
and Phoebe at length set to work in ear- 
nest. She made separate cylinders of 
sixpences, shillings, and half-crowns; 
that seemed, as Dogberry put it, “the 
eftest way.” There, at last — forty-six 
half-crowns ; fifty-three shillings; twenty- 
seven sixpences. Yes, but what did that 
come to? Here indeed was a mathemat- 
ical problem which for a long time refused 
to be solved. Never in her life had 
Phoebe reckoned silver up to a single 
pound; surely there were here many 
pounds. She grew hot with vexed impa- 
tience; she must know how much it all 
made! Arrange them in heaps of ten 
shillings each; then, would not every two 
such make one pound? With trembling 
fingers she put her calculation into prac- 
tice. One, two, three, — axe whole 
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pounds, and one shilling, and one loose 
little sixpence. Phoebe kissed the six- 
pence. 

This time she could not dance round 
the table; impossible even to trust Chir- 
rup with such a secret as this. Why, she 
had forgotten to close Chirrup’s door; 
what was she thinking of? She rose to 
do it, but before she reached the mantel- 
piece, quite forgot her purpose, and stood 
once more gazing at nothing. 

Slowly, slowly, the fact acquired reality 
in her mind that she was in possession of 
nine pounds, one shilling and sixpence. 
Don’t think that she speculated as to how 
Mr. Quy became possessed. of the sum; 
Pheebe’s little brain had enough ado to 
grasp the certainty of her having inherited 
such a fortune. Yes, a fortune; who that 
she ever knew had been able to boast of 
such wealth as this? Her father, she 
had been told, in the bygone days, before 
he took to drink, earned sometimes two 
pounds a week; that in itself made a man 
of substance. But nine pounds, and all 
at once, and ready converted into small 
change! Phcebe’s head smote the stars. 

Her brooding recommenced, but this 
time there were no wrinkles on her fore- 
head, no need to hold her hands in her 
bosom, she was as warm as if there had 
been a big fire in the grate.. What should 
she do with it ? —that was the subject of 
her thoughts. Probably there were some 
weeks yet to be provided for before she 
would have work again; but what was 
that out of ninepounds! It left a margin 
of limitless possibilities ; it brought within 
her grasp the undreamt opportunity of 
forming and gratifying desires. The girls 
and women of Phcebe’s class know noth- 
ing of social discontent; starve them, and 
they scarcely think it hard, so much is it 
in the order of events; give them just 
enough to keep together body and soul, 
and it will not occur to them to be other 
than quite satisfied. Doubtless they peer 
at times into that far stretch of golden 
haze which shrouds the Elysium of the 
wealthy; they like to read of that coun- 
try, and dimly to conceive its glories by 
much toil of the imagination. But they 
know too well that for them there is no 
road thither to ever be unsettled by the 
contrast between such dreams and the 
reality of their own waking life. And 
Phoebe imagined even less of luxuries 
than other girls ofher kind. Very seldom 
had she been out of Hoxton; even the 
streets of the West End were strange to 
her. Her daily work had kept her in 
dingy little rooms up _ out-of-the-way 





streets; the flowers she helped to make 
she had scarcely seen in their “ mounted ” 
condition ; far less did she know their ap- 
pearance on the heads and dresses of 
those who had money to purchase such 
adornments. You cannot conceive how 
hard it was for her to even form precise 
ideas of what she would like. To her 
excited fancy the whole world lay at her 
feet; and the coolest of us would find it 
embarrassing to have to pick and choose 
under such circumstances, 

Clothing, of course; warm winter 
clothing. Not of bright colors; no, for 
she had never been able even to put on 
the semblance of mourning for her sister, 
and that duty should regulate her choice 
of hues. She would be newly attired from 
head to foot; that at last was clear to 
her. Little by little she recalled a certain 
shape of hat she had observed in certain 
windows; a particular jacket, also, had 
unawares stuck in her memory. Then, — 
a dinner, oh, a really good dinner, some- 
thing vaguely savory to begin with, and 
something rather more definitely sweet 
afterwards. A day of shopping and of 
gazing at shops; a day of feasting! What 
a pity that poor Chirrup’s appreciation in 
the matter of food was so limited; it was 
hard that he couldn’t eat even a mince- 
pie. Was there no one for whom she 
could buy a New Year’s present? Yes, 
there was Lotty Simpson, whose cough 
was always so bad; the only girl with 
whom she had had anything like a friend- 
ship, and who, unfortunately, had gone 
into service when the bad times began, so 
that their intercourse had come to an end. 
She would buy something, and take it to 
Lotty’s mother, who would send it on. 
Surely here was employment for a day ? 
One other thought, however, shaped itself 
slowly and timorously: the theatre. At 
the “Britannia,” hard by, there was a 
pantomime; the walls around were glori- 
ous with advertisements of its unimagina- 
ble magnificence. Dare she go to the 
theatre ?— would her sister have liked it ? 
Impossible to decide; she must wait and 
see when the next night came. 

Whatever could the time be? The 
streets were so still. There, the church- 
clock was chiming; now it would strike. 
One! Frightened at the lateness of the 
hour, Phoebe undressed herself in a few 
seconds, and sprang into bed. 

The surging sheen of dream-waves sub- 
sided in the moments of waking, but, un- 
like the manner of dreams, left behind a 
real, bright windrow. On starting to con- 
sciousness, Phoebe’s eyes sought the silver 
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heap on the table, and she bathed her 
hands in the coins before putting them 
into the icy water. Only the fear of 
being heard prevented her from making 
the money ring a peal to the new year. 
Whilst dressing, she was glad to see that 
it promised to be a clear, frosty morning ; 
rain or snow would have been vexatious 
when one wanted to walk about so much. 
She must have slept long: the world was 
alive, and seemed to call to her to come 
and enjoy herself. She was too excited 
to have any great appetite for breakfast; 
the bit of bread in the cupboard would do 
well enough for the present, and she ate 
it as she did up her hair, drinking with it 
a little water out of a teacup. It would 
be good to be hungry at dinner-time. In 
a very few minutes she was ready to go 
out, but then came the question of where 


' she should leave the money. She would 


have liked to carry it all with her, but 
that was impossible. Fora moment she 
thought of replacing it on the top of the 
cupboard ; it had lain safe there so long. 
But she could not venture it. There was 
only one place; her box, on which was 
placed the wash-hand basin, had a lock, 
and contained all the things she valued, 
chiefly poor memorials of her sister; she 
might safely leave the money there. How 
much should she take with her? This 
point was ultimately decided by the capac- 
ity of her shabby little purse; it admitted 
rather more than a pound, in large and 
small coins, and truly had never looked so 
plethoric. This was enough to begin 
with ; if she succeeded in laying out such 
a sum by dinner-time, she could return in 
the afternoon for more. Inthe afternoon, 
too, she might pay her rent; Mrs. Dabbs 
would doubtless wonder at that, and still 
more at the glorious appearance which 
Phoebe promised herself she would short- 
ly present; but she might wonder on. 
Perhaps, on the whole, it might be pru- 
dent to move to another lodging; she 
would think about it. 

So she carefully locked her box, and 
walked out of the court, and away into the 
high-street of Hoxton. Then she began 
to look into shop-windows. But growing 
familiarity with her wealthy estate was 
making her bold. Within walking dis- 
tance was the City, whither all the flowers 
went from the work-room, — that crowded, 
roaring place, where the shops were far 
grander than here in Hoxton, and whither 
no doubt everybody repaired who had 
money to spend, and wanted the best. To 
this privileged class she now belonged. 
Phebe forgot for the time her poor ap- 
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pearance; she could only think of the fat 
purse which, for safety, she held tightly 
in her hand, and the feel of which made 
her warm through and through. So with 
many delays, she got into Shoreditch, and 
thence, by haphazard, as far as Cheap- 
side. Here she found so much to look 
at that there was no getting on at all. 
A jeweller’s shop held her as by a charm. 
If she only knew the price of this and 
that! There was a locket she would dearly 
like to have ; she would put in it some of 
her sister’s hair, of which she had a tress 
in the box athome. How much, she won- 
dered, did those ladies watches’ cost? 
They were so very tiny, the price could 
not be much. Ha, there was the price 
written above one of them; and it took 
away her breath. But this was gold; 
there were silver things. Now one of 
those bracelets; how would Lotty Simp- 
son like one of those for her present ? 
But this would never do. It was half 
past eleven, and, besides, she was posi- 
tively getting hungry. Then, after all, 
jewellery was not what she wanted. Over 
the way she caught sight of a window full 
of gloves and shining, many-colered silk 
things; that was more to her purpose. 
Those gloves were beautiful, the lined 
ones, and only three and sixpence a pair. 
This was well within her means, but when 
it came to entering the shop, then the 
sense of her shabbiness possessed her. 
She peeped at the door, but just then a 
lady came out, and Phoebe walked quickly 
on, abashed. And so it was everywhere. 
A large confectioner’s reminded her once 
more of her appetite. Heavens, what an 
array of delicious things! She was hun- 
gry, keenly hungry, but it was beyond all 
possibility to think of walking up to such 
a counter as that, and addressing that 
superb young lady who stood behind it. 
Passing on, she was sorely tempted to 
buy of a man who was selling buns and 
tarts in a basket; but she felt that it 
would be a degradation. Presently she 
was in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the 
sight of mantles and furs, and bonnets 
and ribbons, once more absorbed her at- 
tention. But again the prices marked 
here and there frightened her, and she 
knew she would not have dared to enter, 
in any case. Phoebe began to feel that 
she had made a mistake; her mind re- 
curred to those humbler shops in Hoxton, 
where she would feel much less timid. 
The hat and the jacket which she had 
thought of on the previous night came 
back to her. Had she not better make 
her way to the streets which were familiar ? 
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So tong had she gazed and wondered 
and wished, that the morning was all but 
spent. At length she tore herself away, 
and began to retrace her steps. But she 
was tired, and so terribly hungry. Ina 
little she again passed the man with the 
basket, and this time she bought a bun of 
him, and ate it as she walked quickly 
along. It only made her hungrier. A 
certain vision had been gathering inten- 
sity before her mind’s eye, a vision of that 
little shop in the street, ‘at home,” where 
the big cold plum-pudding stood in the 
window, or had done so yesterday, and 
where you covld get meat and vegetables 
for sevenpence. She fancied she could 
smell the very steam that at this hour 
made the windows dim and Curled out of 
the doorway. Back, back to Hoxton! 
And why should she walk all the way, as 
if she were poor? Here by the Bank was 
a ’bus which would take her almost home. 
She entered it, and was very glad to rest 
her weary limbs. 

So Phoebe went and had her dinner at 
the dirty little eating-house; a very thin 
red slice of roast beef, swimming in red- 
dish water, two frost-bitten potatoes, a 
patch of stringy turnip-tops, and, te finish, 
a suety cut of cold plum-pudding. It did 
not satisfy her, and, comparing it with 
the feast she had anticipated, she felt hu- 
miliated, half angry with herself. Never 
mind, she would have a good tea; some 
mince-pies and currant-cake, she knew 
where. But all at once she had become 
anxious on the score of her money at 
home; she must run and see if it was safe 
in the box. Reaching her room, she was 
glad to find everything as she had left it, 
and being still very tired, she sat down 
on her bed, to rest and think. 

What a pity that Lotty Simpson was 
not at home still; Phoebe could have 
trusted Lotty with the great secret, and 
her friend’s advice would have been so 
valuable. What should she buy Lotty? 
Suppose she went and asked Mrs. Simp- 
son’s advice as tothat? It would not be 
necessary to explain anything; indeed 
Phoebe did not feel that Mrs. Simpson 
was exactly the person to confide in; but 
at all events the latter could suggest what 
her daughter was in need of. Phaebe de- 
cided to do this, and, this time keeping 
her purse in her pocket, she started for 
Mrs. Simpson’s abode. It was in a court 


very much like her own, but, instead of a 
garret, Mrs. Simpson occupied a cellar- 
kitchen; a card in her window told you 
that washing and mangling were done 
there. The front door stood open, as usual 


in these parts, and Phcebe went straight 
down the cellar-steps. Standing in the 
dark at the bottom, she knocked, and was 
summoned to enter. At first it was im- 
possible to see anything except a large 
fire in the grate; the cellar was full of 
steam. This’ came from a quantity of 
freshly washed clothes, which hung on 
lines from wall to wall, drying. 

But Phcebe knew the room. There 
was a bed at one side, and a few other 
articles of furniture necessary for use in 
the daytime; also a mangle. Here lived 
Mrs. Simpson and her youngest girl; 
Lotty had shared their accommodation 
before she went into service. 

“Who's that?” cried the woman’s 
shrill voice. ‘ Oh, it’s you, is it, Phoebe? 
Shut the door quick; the other lodg- 
ers doesn’t like the steam to get up- 
stairs.” 

“ How’s Lotty, Mrs. Simpson?” Phoebe 
asked, as she bobbed under the wet 
clothes. 

“ She’ll never have no more the matter 
with her, my child,” was the reply, in a 
voice which was sad, but yet confirmed in 
resignation. 

Phoebe stood looking at her as if she 
did not understand. 

“She come ’ome on Tuesday, right 
down bad; the missis said it was no use 
keepin’ of her, as she couldn’t do her 
work. I got her some stuff from the dis- 
pensary, but it didn’t do her no good. 
Night before last she all at wunst begun 
coughin’, and before I could even get to 
her, she was gone. An’ it’s best it should 
be so. She said she’d like to see you, 
Pheebe, and I was a-goin’ to send for you, 
as it was yesterday; but it was too late, 
you see. There she lies,” said the woman, 
pointing to the bed. “ Will you look at 
her?” 

* No, oh no! I can’t, Mrs. Simpson!” 
Phoebe exclaimed, shrinking back in 
dread. Then she began to cry, and 
sobbed out her sorrow. Mrs. Simpson 
had not much to say; who shall blame her 
if she regarded death rather as the de- 
liverer than the destroyer? In any case, 
she had her day’s work to attend to, and 
no time could be lost in vain mourning. 
Phoebe only stayed a few minutes. The 
presence of a dead body awed her, and, 
when she left the cellar, it was with eyes 
nervously averted from the direction of 
the bed. 

She sadly took her way home again. 
The shock had impressed her gravely, 
and she had not the heart to go at once 





on her shopping ; that could wait till after 
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tea. Pheebe felt, too, that she could no 
longer enjoy the feast of sweet things 
which she had promised herself; it seemed 
improper to make merry just after coming 
away from the room where her friend lay 
dead. So she bought a few simple things 
— some bread, and butter, and tea — and 
took them up to her garret. Then she 
visited Mrs. Dabbs in the lower part of 
the house, for the double purpose of pay- 
ing her rent and borrowing some fuel till 
she could supply herself. Phoebe expe- 
rienced not a little nervousness beneath 
the landlady’s look of surprise and curios- 
ity; she explained that she had managed 
to get a little money to go on with, and 
then she was glad to escape with a bucket 
containing Mrs. Dabbs’s loan of wood and 
coals. She made a fire, and, as soon as 
possible, some tea. By that time she was 
almost herself again, and, as she grew 
comfortable, with a cup of warm, sweet 
tea on her lap, her feet supported by the 
fender, she reflected how nice it would be 
to have just one or two mince-pies. And 
she could get them in a minute. But 
Phoebe resisted the temptation, and con- 
scientiously went on with her bread and 
butter, thus paying her tribute to poor 
Lotty’s memory. It is true the butter 
was spread just a little more thickly than 
under ordinary circumstances, but we 
must not demand too much of human 
nature. 

Tea over, she carefully locked her 
door, and brought out the money from 
the box. She spread it on the table, and 
played with it much as a child plays with 
its “bricks,” making heaps and squares 
and circles; moreover, she counted it 
again, to make sure that no one had inter- 
fered with it in her absence. Cheerful- 
ness was returning, and thoughts of the 
things she would buy. As if to help her 
in regaining her equanimity, a lively 
street-organ all at once struck up some- 
where close by, and she heard the scamper 
of children out of the court to have a 
dance on the pavement. It was already 
past nightfall, and the thought of the 
gleaming shops became irresistible. 
Again she went forth, and this time 
strayed no farther than Hoxton Street. 
There was plenty of choice, so many de- 
lightful shops, and such a variety of goods 
and prices, that she wandered trom win- 
dow to window and seemed as far from 
decision as ever. Now she would all but 
determine upon this or that article, but, 
when on the point of entering the shop, it 
seemed better to have just one more look 
at just one other window, and make sure 





that she would not have to repent her 
choice. 

She came to the doors of the Britannia 
Theatre. They had that moment opened, 
and a great crowd of people was swaying, 
crushing, struggling in the excitement of 
entering. Phoebe had never in her life 
seen a pantomime; she was carried away 
by the spectacle of the crowd, and made 
up her mind to go in; but she did not 
know how much she would have to pay. 
Looking round to find some likely person 
of whom to inqyjre, she saw a girl of about 
her own age standing on the edge of the 
pavement, her hands in the pockets of a 
very shabby ulster, her eyes casting envi- 
ous glances at the crowd. Phoebe ap- 
proached her, and, with some shyness, 
asked for the information she needed. 
The girl had rather a pretty face, but it 
looked hungry, and she shivered as she 
replied. Phoebe, who had her money in 
her hand, turned away to take out six- 
pence for the pit, when, just as she was 
doing so, a couple of rough lads, rushing 
by to get a place, bumped against her, and 
jerked several coins out of her purse. 
Fortunately it was a well-lighted spot, and 
the money did not roll very far. The girl 
to whom Phoebe had just spoken was 
quick with her assistance, and nothing 
was lost. 

“My! I only wish I was as well of 
as you,” said the stranger, looking at 
Pheebe with a friendly smile, and again 
shivering as a sharp, blast of wind swept 
down the street. 

“ Are you going in?” Phaebe asked, the 
inconsequence of the remark being due 
partly to her unwillingness to speak of 
her money, partly to the alarm from which 
she was just recovering. 

The other shook her head scornfully. 

“T'll pay for you,” said Phoebe, who, to 
tell the truth, felt lonely in her holiday- 
making, and welcomed the prospect of 
companionship. 

“I'd rather you give me the money to 
get somethink to eat,” replied the girl, 
who had kept a very keen eye fixed all 
the time on Phoebe’s face. 

“ Are you hungry?” 

“ Had nothink since last night.” 

The girl showed her teeth as she 
laughed; they were faultless rows, and 
just now remarkably suggestive of an 
appetite. 

“I'd go with you, and then we could 
come back together,” said Phoebe, “ only 
we should be late.” 

“That don't make no difference!” ex- 
claimed the girl, her eyes brightening. 
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“It’s the same all through, an’ it don’t 
matter where you begin.” 

Phcebe allowed herself to be persuaded 
that this was indeed the case, and turned 
away with her new companion. The Jat- 
ter’s taste led her to propose that they 
should feast on whelks at a street stall 
some little way off. Phoebe assented 
gladly, without considering whether this 
were precisely the best form of refresh- 
ment for a person who had fasted four 
and twenty hours, and they consumed the 
dainties out of oyster-shells, with a sprink- 
ling of vinegar and pepper. Intimacy 
naturally developed under such condi- 
tions. The girl volunteered the informa- 
tion that her name was Jenny Evans, and 
by a coincidence, she proved to be, like 
Phoebe, a flower-maker, also out of work. 
She was curious about Phcebe’s wealth, 
but Phoebe avoided being too communi- 
cative, and gave the same vague explana- 
tion which she had invented for Mrs. 
Dabbs. 

They went back to the theatre, and 
Pheebe paid for both, but on entering, a 
cheerless prospect confronted them, or 
rather no prospect at all. The pit was 
crowded up to the walls; there was just 
standing-room left, but as for seeing, that 
was another question. The orchestra 
was playing, and in a few minutes an ex- 
cited movement among the people seemed 
to announce that the curtain had risen. 
By dint of much pushing and straining, 
Phoebe could just manage to catch brief 
glimpses of magic Splendor, which tanta- 
lized her so that she could have cried with 
vexation. 

“I told you we should be too late!” 
she exclaimed reproachfully to her com- 
panion. 

But Jenny seemed to take the matter 
very indifferently. 

“What's the odds!” she said. “ You 
can come to-morrow. Let’s go out. I 
feel awful faint.” 

Almost with tears in her eyes, Phoebe 
followed out of the crush, and they walked 
slowly along the street. Jenny, declaring 
herself revived by the air, chatted famil- 
iarly. Phoebe began to feel glad that she 
had met so pleasant a friend, and in a few 
minutes found herself disposed to talk 
with less reserve; she began even to hint 





“IT wish I knew where I was a-goin’ to 
sleep to-night,” Jenny said, all at once. 
“* My landlady’s turned me out, ’cos I owe 
three weeks.” 

Phebe forthwith proposed that her 
friend should come home with her, and 
the offer was cheerfully accepted. Jenny 
now had the direction of affairs practi- 
cally in her own hands, and her idea was 
that they should go home straightway, 
taking in something for supper with them. 
Phoebe reluctantly postponed her pur- 
chases till the morrow; but, when they 
came to the pork-butcher’s shop at the 
corner of her court, the prospect of the 
very supper which she had so often in 
vain longed for drove all other thoughts 
out of her mind. A pound of boiled pork, 
twopennyworth of pease-pudding, a pen- 
nyworth of smoking carrots, all rolled up 
together in a piece of newspaper; Phcebe 
felt that at length she was making use of 
her fortune. Phoebe laughed with delight 
when they were up in the garret at last, 
and she turned the mass of animal and 
vegetable matter out of the paper on a 
plate. 

A fire was soon crackling up under the 
kettle, assisting the feeble illumination of 
the candle. 

“T say,” said Jenny, looking round the 
room, “what’s all that writin’ on the 
walls? Is it some o’ your larks?” 

Phoebe laughingly explained as they sat 
down at the table; over the meal she 
grew more confidential. At last she 
leaned her face near to her friend’s — 
how pretty she looked, with her extraor- 
dinarily bright eyes and the gentle flush 
on her cheeks !— and asked if Jenny could 
keep a secret. Jenny thought she could 
indeed, and she listened with eyes almost 
as bright as Phoebe’s own whilst the lat- 
ter told all the story of Mr. Quy’s legacy. 
As a great, great favor Jenny might have 
just one glimpse into the box. They both 
went down on their knees together and 
peeped underneath the lid, then Phoebe 
made the box fast once more, and put the 
key back into her pocket. 

Very soon after that things began to 
grow dim before Phaebe’s eyes, and her 
limbs seemed to ache with weariness. 
To be sure, she had been walking about 
all day: it was natural she should be 


at a certain piece of luck which had be-| tired. Of two things only was she dis- 
fallen her, and to speak of things which | tinctly conscious: one the desire to go to 
she wanted, and had the intention of buy- | bed and sleep, the other to previously 


ing. The very first shop they came to, | 


impress upon Jenny the tremendcus im- 


she made up her mind to go in and pur-/| portance of the secret that had been told 
chase a hat which she saw in the window. 
Jenny dissuaded her, but with difficulty, 


| her, and to exact promises of fidelity. 
| Jenny was all assurances. She too was 
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of opinion that it was bed-time; she only 
just wanted to warm her feet at the fire a 
few minutes. And Phoebe watched her 
doing so, her head sideways on the pillow, 
till Jenny’s form became a great, vague, 
shapeless patch in front of the fire’s glows, 
and then all was darkness. 

When the sense of daylight once more 
visited Phaebe’s eyes, it blended with a 
dim consciousness of trouble, and a flut- 
tering at the heart which grew as she 
became aware of it. She struggled to 
regain remembrance, and at length raised 
herself and looked round the room. First, 
at Mr. Quy’s sign-manual on the wall; 
then she thought of all the story that hung 
thereby. 

“Jenny!” 

She uttered the name with a start, but 
there was no one to reply to it. There 
was no one else in the room; no sign of 
Jenny anywhere. Only the plates and 
knives on the table to prove that it had 
not all been an unquiet dream. But her 
box! Why was the wash-hand basin put 
down on the floor, and the lid thrown 
back? With one bound she was on her 
knees beside it, throwing the poor con- 
tents frantically about, searching for what 
she could not find. Where was all her 
money, all the bright silver pieces, the 
half-crowns, the shillings, the sixpences? 
And where was Jenny? 

It was adull morning. Thin flakes of 
snow were falling idly down into the nar- 
row court, and it was bitterly cold. Poor 
Pheebe! GEORGE GISSING. 


From All The Year Round. 
REMINISCENCES OF JAMAICA, 


IN THREE PARTS, 


PART III. 


THE natives of Jamaica are childishly 
and ridiculously superstitious, every ac- 
tion, word, and thought is full of the 
supernatural. They are horribly and un- 
mistakably afraid of spirits, a fact which 
induced me to think that something must 
be visible to them, though unseen by our 
eyes. I came to this conclusion, not from 
conviction, or because I ever saw the 
shadow of a duppy (ghost), though Ad- 
miralty House was supposed to be peopled 
with several deceased commodores, but 
because the fear is everywhere — not con- 
fined to hundreds or thousands, but uni- 
versal in the breast of every black man, 
woman, and child in Jamaica, educated 





37 
and ignorant. I know this inordinate ter- 
ror was extremely inconvenient. When 


once a duppy had possession of a house 
its value went down proportionately, as 
no native servants would sleep in it for 
love or money. 

“ But, Mrs. M .’ I said to our col- 
ored nurse, who was nervous about going 
out under the shadow of some large trees 
at night, “have you ever seen any your- 
self?” “ Yes, m’a!” she exclaimed in a 
high, shrill tone, her black eyes opening 
wide. “I haveseena plenty, m’a. Good 
king!” The last, a Jamaica exclamation 
resembling “* Good Heavens!” at the bare 
remembrance of what she had seen. 
“But what are they like?” I continued. 
“ Like doppies, m’a,” was the only expla- 
nation I could get. 

When Miss N , the celebrated ama- 
teur flower-painter, came to the hills to 
paint the “mountain glory,” as it ap- 
peared radiant on the hillside, she took 
Gardens House. Here, sitting before her 
easel in the cool verandah, double glasses 
in hand, she looked across the ravine and 
beheld this magnificent lilac flower in its 
greatest beauty, shooting up in giant 
spikes from cliffs quite inaccessible to 
man, but, having no English servant, she 
had to sleep in the spacious, silent old 
house quite alone. Each day at sundown 
the servants left her, and trooped merrily 
down to their homes at Gordon Town, 
where entire families herd together as 
thick as they can stow, in an atmosphere 
much resembling that of a slave-deck in 
the Mozambique Channel. Gardens Great 
House had, unfortunately, “a bad name.” 

I was returning home by moonlight on 
one occasion alone after a bazaar, and had 
sent the servants on before. I had passed 
safely over the dangerous plank, which, 
at that time, constituted our only means 
of crossing the river, and was mounting 
the steep path, when, crouched down ona 
stone, with his face buried in his hands, I 
recognized our stalwartcook. “ Whatare 
you doing here, F——?” I said. “I told 
you to go on quickly and get me some 
tea.” “Yes, missus,” said he, starting up 
and following me closely. “I waitin’ 
*pon missus, de carner round dere,” point- 
ing toathick clump of trees ahead. “ Dat 
carner have abad neame. Plenty duppies 
dere, my king!” I laughed heartily as 
we passed the suspected corner, in which 
he feebly and shakily joined, but he never 
left my shadow till a cheerful, blazing fire 
in the kitchen and cook’s quarters came 
into view, when he made a dart in at the 
door, shutting it safely behind him. 
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Rats have a great deal to do with dup- 
pies, I am convinced; our house had a 
singularly bad name for both these nightly 
visitants; but our servants and family 
were altogether so numerous, filling up 
every room, that, except when we were 
down at Port Royal, and the place silent 
and empty — when awful histories were 
recounted on our return—duppies did 
not trouble our household much. Lying 
awake in my bedroom, which gave on to 
the verandah, I often heard during the 
quietest hours, slow, pattering, uncertain 
steps, and then some heavier body being 
dragged over the dry, sounding old chest- 
nut floor, followed by astifledcry. Stock- 
ings, boots, gloves, and quite large dolls 
used mysteriously to disappear every 
night, and for some time we never could 
account for it, until in one corner of the 
verandah a hole was discovered, out of 
which protruded the foot of a highly re- 
spected and deeply mourned doll. After 
this we set traps with great success, catch- 
ing some aged rats of enormous size and 
strength, capable of mortal combat with 
an army of duppies. 

To make a hideous noise is considered 
efficacious in scaring away duppies. Long 
before it is light, hundreds of women bear- 
ing the produce of the little yam-patch on 
their heads, meallies, bananas, coko, skel- 
lion, yam, all on their way to the market at 
Kingston, stream down the mountain 
paths, each one in turn making a frightful 
noise, something between scaring crows 
and a yell; this is taken up by the next 
one ahead, and thus partially reassured 
they trudge on till welcome daylight ap- 
pears, when their spirits rise, and the 
ceaseless and senseless chatter, peculiar 
to the Jamaican female, commences ; when 
it ends none can tell—certainly not till 
sundown and the reign of duppies again. 
Conversation is carried on at the very top 
of a particularly harsh voice; you would 
fancy that they were one and all quarrel- 
ling violently. Not at all, they are only 
conversing in their natural tones like a 
parcel of jays, each lady addressing her 
companion as ma’am, shortened into m’a, 
with much apparent formality. Their gait 
is remarkable: shoulders square and hips 
swaying under the tremendous burthen 
carried with such ease and grace on their 
heads; they get over the ground at an 
astonishing pace, their gowns kilted high, 
giving free play to their limbs, till “ fash- 
ion” demands that it shall be loosed to 
trail about a foot on the ground, along the 
filthy streets of Kingston. 

A servant of all work is almost unknown 





in this country, each one having his or 
her particular department, beyond which 
they rather pride themselves on knowing 
nothing. Their leisurely movements and 
slow rate of work would scandalize an 
active English housekeeper. Our house- 
cleaner in the hills resided at the Gardens. 
About nine A.M. she would saunter in pro- 
vided with her stock in trade, which con- 
sisted of a few fresh limes, a rubber, and 
some beeswax. Paraffine was occasion- 
ally substituted for the limes. After liv- 
ing upon her knees for several hours, at 
work upon the floor, and making our nice 
rooms, though open to the outer air, smell 
dreadfully of Jamaica women, flavored 
with cocoanut oil, with which,they plenti- 
fully bedaub their heads, she would an- 
nounce that her “toot hurt her” (tooth- 
ache) and depart, trailing a horrid old 
greenish-black gown after her. For this 
entertainment we paid two shillings. 

The hardest-worked and worst-paid ser- 
vant is the market-woman, an institution 
peculiar to the hills, where, as there are 
no tradespeople, supplies must be pro- 
cured daily from the market at Kingston. 
For the poor sum of one shilling and 
sixpence per day, a fine, tall, strapping 
young woman willingly walks twelve miles 
into Kingston, bringing back a heavy load 
upon her head, uphill the whole way. 
When ice had to be brought during the 
illness of our child, the poor market- 
woman constantly arrived with the melted 
water streaming from the basket on her 
head, down the nape of her neck and 
back, and so to the ground, forming little 
pools wherever she rested for a moment. 

The many virtues of our colored nurse 
have been recounted in a former paper 
upon Port Royal. There everything was 
conducted in the household with naval 
regularity, but in the hills each servant 
would have squatted outside the kitchen- 
door in the sun, doing nothing, thinking 
of nothing, for at least ten hours out of 
the twenty-four, had it not been for the 
ceaseless supervision exercised over their 
goings out and comings in, by my trusty 
English maid and housekeeper, of whose 
fine presence and awe-inspiring demeanor 
they stood in wholesome dread. She 
was a great power among them, and could 
beat down the market-women to half what 
they impudently but smilingly demanded 
of me, and when their “toot hurt them,” 
or their head—they suffer much from 
neuralgia in their rotten teeth, caused by 
an inordinate fondness for sugarcane — 
they would come to her in a dejected 
and forlorn way, ridiculous to behold, as 
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to one who could certainly cure every 
ill, and in whose pepper-plasters they had 
unbounded confidence. 

Except in the comparatively rare in- 
stance of a mountain storm, profound still- 
ness usually reigned during the night at the 
Gardens. Leaning out of the wide veran- 
dah window when the moon had risen, a 
beautiful soft radiance bathed the lovely 
valley and gorge, glinting upon the shingle 
roofs of the buildings at Gordon Town, 
and lighting up the foaming Hope and its 
grey rocks with burnished silver. It was 
especially resting, when worn with cares 
and anxieties as to what the morrow might 
bring forth, to listen to the rejoicings of 
millions of happy insects who came out of 
their shady bowers when night fell, and 
frolicked in the gladair. Fireflies hurled 
themselves across the grass, coming down 
with such force as to extinguish their 
light for an instant, when on they went in 
their mad flight; frogs and tree-frogs in 
chorus croaked out their satisfaction; 
beetles, moths, locusts, and a great, fat, 
green insect the shape of a turtle, banged 
themselves against the window-sashes in 
a gallant endeavor to storm the lights 
within. All nature seemed glad in the 
mere fact of living — each voice becoming 
mute as if by one consent just before the 
dawn of day. One night, between two 
and three, I became aware that the soft 
notes of a multitude of wind instruments 
were floating down the ravine; they sounc- 
ed in my half-awakened ears like the music 
of heaven. Now it was gone, and must 
have been only a dream, when lo; a fresh 
burst, coming nearer, convinced me that 
it was no dream, but the homeward-bound 
regiment marching by night from Newcas- 
tle to Kingston for embarkation. How 
lovely the swelling notes of a wailing 
march, dying away almost to silence as 
they wound round one of the mountain 
gorges, and swelling out as they emerged 
again! Gordon Town is reached, and 
level ground; here the full band bursts 
forth into “* Home, Sweet Home.” Louder 
and louder, tramp, tramp, as one man, I 
could hear their firm, glad feet. They are 
going home, home! while we have yet 
more than a year to stay. I could hardly 
bear it by the time they had played the 
last note, and were gone far beyond my 
hearing down to the plains below. Home- 
sickness seizes one with irresistible force 
when unnerved by anxiety and illness. 

Society for us was at that time a dead 
letter; we were shunned as if plague- 


stricken, and with reason, after the yellow- | 


returned | be-unfolded pocket-handkerchief, is cone 





fever. Twice a week when 





from Port Royal, we trooped down to the 
Gardens to meet his carriage and carry 
up the packages ; this was the only glimpse 
of the outer world we ever got. After a 
while our visits to Fort Royal became 
more frequent as the place resumed its 
healthiness, and the crews returned re- 
freshed and cheered from Bermuda. A 
long line of reddish graves on the pali- 
sades, and the three at Craigton, reminded 
us, who were spared, of how much we 
had to be thankful for. At first, though 
looked at askance by the few white people, 
we attended the well-kept little church in 
Gordon Town, where they are fortunate 
in the possession of a good and kindly 
clergyman; but as a tramp up and down 
in the sun from eleven to one knocked up 
most of us for the day —we became very 
careful, from sad experience, only to go 
out morning and evening —a regular ser- 
vice ‘of our own was established in the 
front verandah. It was punctually at- 
tended by all the servants, who would on 
no account have “shirked,’”’ as many an 
English household does, whenever it is 
practicable. A pleasant and attentive 
congregation they made in the smartest 
of Sunday clothes, and countenances to 
match, joining in the hymns and chants 
with melody and good-will. In crossing 
the rooms, the dry old floors resounded 
to the tread of their heavy splay feet. 
Quite absurd it was to see them huddled 
together, each one conscious only of his 
remarkably thick boots, and trying, but in 
vain, to subdue some of their inordinate 
creaking by a futile endeavor to tread 
gingerly. Safely arrived at the seats pro- 
vided, tremendous sighs, enough to blow 
a baby away, escaped them, continued at 
frequent intervals throughout the service. 
Sunday must have been truly a day of 
penance, for on no other occasion, save a 
wedding or funeral, do they ever wear 
boots, shoes, or thick black cloth clothes. 
The women, if possible, present a still 
greater contrast between everyday attire 
and a gorgeous Sunday toilette. Light- 
green is a very favorite color, well dis- 
tended over starched petticoats that stand 
alone, a train of ample length and width 
trailing behind in the dust or mud, as the 
case may be ;- hair, glistening with cocoa- 
nut oil, tightly plaited in innumerable 
little tails, as if.in a vain endeavor to 
straighten some of its wiry crinkles, sur- 
mounted with a white straw hat, loaded 
with gay and cheap flowers and ribbons 
of every hue. A prayer and hymn book, 
bound round with a clean and never-to- 
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sidered important, whether they can read 
or not. Thus attired, the Jamaica woman 
proceeds leisurely, with great dignity of 
carriage, bridling and smirking, on her 
way to church. Very seldom is a really 
handsome woman to be met with. The 
eyes are too much like restless black 
beads, cheek-bones too high, and the 
mouth too coarse for beauty, but many 
faces are most attractive, particularly 
when lighted up with pleasure or amuse- 
ment. 

Craigton Church was always well filled, 
ministered to by the good and charitable 
man who for half his lifetime has lived, 
beloved and trusted, among them. When 
this church was blown down in a violent 
hurricane (so violent that even some solid 
marble crosses were laid low and hurled 
to the bottom of the valley, where they 
were found after many days’ search), the 
poorest dwellers in countless little huts 
round about, contributed something each 
month to the rebuilding, and sat contented 
under the shady side of the hill, listening 
to their dear pastor, from his pulpit — the 
only thing remaining entire—under a 
pine-tree. 

There is a good deal of revivalism in 
the mountains, when curious scenes of 
real or simulated religious enthusiasm are 
enacted. We always knew pretty well if 
a revival meeting was going on in one or 
other of the little tenements above us, the 
most heartrending cries and groans pro- 
ceeding from the subject “ whom the Spirit 
had moved;” but beyond winding them- 
selves up to a pitch of fervor nearly re- 
sembling insanity, when they would cast 
themselves upon the earth and writhe as 
if in torment, I never heard that it influ- 
enced them any way, or to any good or 
useful purpose. 

Two earthquakes occurred while we 
were in Jamaica; the first, in the middle 
of the night, awoke the “ Aboukir’s ” peo- 
ple, who thought her anchors had been 
suddenly let go and all the cables run out, 
accompanied by a violent trembling of 
the ship, which caused a very serious leak 
in her worm-eaten timbers. I was asleep 
at Trafalgar, St. Ann’s, when I awoke 
feeling the bed being first rocked, and 
then violently pushed over on one side, 
accompanied by a rattling of all the crock- 
ery. But with the exception of the great 
historical earthyuakes of 1602 and 1692, 
no earthquakes or hurricanes of any very 
dangerous strength are recorded in Ja- 
maica, whereas in many of the neighbor- 
ing West India Islands hurricanes are of 





and November, and are fearfully destruc- 
tive to life and property. A well-known 
doggerel among mariners in the West 
Indies is very much to the point, namely: 


July, stand by, August, a gust ; 
September remember, October all over. 


The second earthquake happened about 
2 P.M., and sounded exactly as if an army 
of four footed beasts were rushing about 
overhead, accompanied by a great creak- 
ing of the massive beams. 

Jamaica has a future, and a great future, 
first in the cultivation of fruit for export 
to the United States, to which industry 
Sir J. P. Grant gave so great an impetus, 
and secondly, in that of tobacco, for which 
the soil is especially favorable. Year by 
year labor becomes scarcer; Lascars, 
Coolies, and Kroomen have all been tried 
and failed — financially; the Jamaica ne- 
gro, who is, of course, better than any 
imported labor, being on the spot and 
acclimatized, will not work. He can live 
entirely to his own satisfaction on the 
wages of two days a week, his wife “ find- 
ing ” herself and the children ; meanwhile 
the cane rots during the other four days 
in which he prefers to sit still and do 
nothing. The women, on the contrary, 
often work very hard, plodding on, ill or 
well, with exemplary patience at their 
task, be it cutting and carrying an enor- 
mous bundle of guinea-grass on their 
head, down a declivity hardly less steep 
than a stone wall; be it digging over the 
family yam-patch, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and conveying the proceeds to 
market. By cottage door and mountain 
path, men, asleep on their faces, are con- 
stantly to be seen reposing from the 
fatigues of an hour’s work. “ Dem well 
lazy,” exclaimed a smart young black girl, 
giving each prostrate body a sharp cut 
with a twig as she passed them, and then 
looking back at us with a smile that 
showed all her milk-white teeth at once. 
Native labor being absolutely unattaina- 
ble, all cultivation must be carried on 
under difficulties ; for these reasons, com- 
bined with excessive cheapness and com- 
petition in the sugar-market, many once 
rich “caymans” at Linstead, and other 
fertile places, have been thrown up. Cu- 
ban tobacco-planters, weary of perpetual 
rebellion and warfare in their own island, 
have taken these “ cane-pieces,” cane no 
more, brought their laborers over, and 
planted them with tobacco. It is a well- 
known fact that only in that part of Cuba 
immediately contiguous to Havana is the 
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of the coast of Jamaica immediately op- 
posite Havana, and which the shallower 
soundings show to have once been con- 
nected with Jamaica, the same conditions 
exist, the same humid climate with hot 
sun, the same colored earth, about the 
-same irrigation; it would seem as if it 
only remained for the same care to be ex- 
ercised in its cultivation and manipulation 
when dried, for a new and enormously 
valuable industry to arise out of the dust, 
it may be once more to elevate Jamaica 
into her former prosperous condition 
among the islands. At present these 
greatly desired results have not arrived, 
Tamaica tobacco not obtaining a high 
grice in the market. 

When drawing towards the close of my 
reminiscences, memory seems only to 
dwell upon our sweet early-morning ram- 
bles ; the lovely mountain scenery, which 
no poor words of mine can adequately 
describe; the helpful kindness bestowed 
upon us in our need by unselfish and 
noble-hearted people; the great, cool, old 
house mellowed and beautified by the 
passage of a hundred years over its grey 
roof, I remember those lovely, still, trop- 
ical nights, whose profound peace did so 
much to heal the troubled minds lying 
under the shadow of a great dread —all 
our busy and useful life of ceaseless occu- 
pation, and again I feel our intense thank- 
fulness when once more restored to the 
blessings of health. All else has fled 
into the dim distance, never, however, to 
be recalled, save with grief and pain. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
GLIMPSES OF THE SOUDAN. 


SUDDENLY all eyes have been fixed on 
the Soudan. It is only a short while since 
that any adventurous traveller might have 
joined some trading expedition and seen 
for himself its wild people, its tropical 
vegetation, its rare animals; after what 
has now passed years will probably elapse 
before a Christian will venture to cross its 
borders. The accounts therefore of those 
travellers to whom the Soudan is already 
familiar ground, have proportionately in- 
creased in value, and of these narratives 
none is more complete than the cyclo- 
pedia of accurate information, scientific, 
practical, reliable, “* The Heart of Africa,” 
written by the enthusiastic naturalist, Dr. 
Schweinfurth, who in 1868 joined a trad- 
ing company of Khartoom merchants who 
were setting out for the south in search 
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of ivory. First among the races men- 
tioned in his journal come the Nubians. 
Their country has not flourished under 
Egyptian rule, and is so depleted by emi- 
gration that much of the land formerly 
cultivated is now allowed to lie idle. To 
escape from the intolerably heavy taxa- 
tion, the young men leave their homes, 
usually for Khartoom, where they take 
service as soldiers in the merchant ser- 
vice and act as escort to the southward- 
bound caravans. When money is plentiful 
with the merchants they are well paid; at 
other times a share of cattle or slaves, the 
plunder after a raid on some unfriendly 
tribe, is their reward. They are all Ma- 
hommedans, and will not touch the cigar 
of the Christian, from an idea that the 
tobacco has been soaked in spirits. In 
the same way they will not eat preserves, 
which they believe to be mixed with the 
fat of the unclean animal, or cheese, which 
they imagine to be made from its milk. 
The spirit merissa presents a temptation 
which they are unable to resist. They 
are proud of having abandoned heathen- 
ism and of their belief in one God. “ Al- 
lah is enough for us now,” they say, but 
their belief is also strong in witches and 
in the evil eye and in the ill-luck of begin- 
ning anything on a Wednesday or Satur- 
day. They think that to eat the liver of a 
vanquished foe will inspire courage, but 
they cut off and reject the tip of any ani- 
mal’s tongue that is put before them; for 
is it not now, as in the days of St. James, 
the seat of all evil, a fire, a world of 
iniquity? They entertain a superstitious 
revcrence for the fakirs or priests of 
Darfoor, who are supposed to have the 
power of rendering bullet-wounds in- 
nocuous. Zebehr, to whom the command 
of the army in the Soudan was lately to 
have been entrusted, had once twenty-five 
thousand dollars melted into bullets for a 
campaign against Darfoor, it being well 
known that witchcraft can be baffled by a 
silver bullet. 

An uncomfortable belief is also preva- 
lent amongst them that some of their 
women, being witches, inhabit at will the 
body of a hyzna. Dr. Schweinfurth 
thought he was performing a meritorious 
act in shooting a hyzna at Gallabat, but 
found himself bitterly reproached by the 
sheikh, who informed him that his mother, 
being one of these “hyzna women,” 
might have been dwelling in the beast at 
the time. The Nubians have a love of 
freedom, which Dr. Schweinfurth attrib- 
utes to their hatred of order, and have a 
greater independence of manner than is 
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known in Egypt proper. When one of 
them was reproached for not using the 
customary term of respect, “ my lord,” he 
answered, “ We have no lord but Allah.” 
Lively, excitable, and romantic, un- 
equalled as swift and enduring walkers, 
they hate method and regular work more 
than either Turks or Egyptians. They 
are cowardly in battle and untruthful in 
word. Their moderation in eating is 
commendable. They have a sense of 
humor and understand a joke. Their con- 
versation is of a far more romantic turn 
than that of the practical Egyptians : they 
discourse of the wonders of the world, the 
Suez Canal, the great ships of the Franks, 
the wild beasts, and wilder natives of 
central Africa, and their imagination adds 
color and detail, as they tell of the pigmies 
of the south, whom they describe as 
“little men with long beards,” and dwell 
on the adroitness with which they will 
creep under the body of an elephant and 
slay him from below. 

From the White Nile banks to Kordofan 
and Darfoor the country is inhabited by 
Baggara Arabs, a warlike race, some of 
whose members are tributary to Egypt. 
Their wealth consists of herds of lean, 
fly-bitten cattle, but the young men of the 
tribe, brought up to war and hunting, and 
at home on horseback from their child- 
hood, do not devote much time to their 
flocks and herds, but often hire them- 
selves out to the Khartoom merchants on 
their southern expeditions, to enjoy the 
pleasures of plunder and of the chase. 
One tribe amongst them, however, the 
Homr, is the declared enemy of ali slave- 
dealers. They are the finest of the nomad 
races of the Nile, are not without a love 
of finery, and adorn their athletic, muscu- 
lar frames with shirts dyed blue and scar- 
let. Their features are regular, the color 
of their skin light brown, their expression 
open and honest, though they have the 
reputation of being the boldest of all 
Ethiopian robbers, and invite comparison 
with the American gentleman whose pro- 
fession was being “ generally out on the 
steal.” 

The whole left bank of the White Nile 
is inhabited by the Shillooks, with a popu- 
lation of overa million. They are negroes, 
though not of a degenerate type. When 
Dr. Schweinfurth was there, the northern 
part of the country had become subject to 
Egypt, the chief who had surrendered 
living at Fashoda, where a garrison was 
kept to overawe the people. Their hearts 
were not with their conquerors, but with 
another chief, Kashgar, a descendant of 
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the ancient reigning family, who still held 
out in the south against the invaders. 
The Nubians lost no opportunity of in- 
sulting and plundering them. Until the 
Egyptians came the Shillook government 
has been the most perfectly organized and 
conducted of all the negro races of the 
Nile. Now the country is being deserted, 
and agriculture is declining. Their land 
is favored by nature, has a fertile soil, 
abundance of water, both from rain and 
from the rising of the river, good pastures, 
and fish and game in plenty. The Shil- 
looks are short of stature, and by way of 
compensation arrange the hair in a comb 
or crest, high upon the head. The men 
wear no clothing, the women have only an 
apron of skins. They seem naturally 
adapted to the moist river flats on which 
they live, and with their lean, lanky limbs, 
small, narrow heads, and long, thin necks, 
appear to be of the stork or flamingo type, 
especially when seen leisurely striding 
over the rushes, or standing on one leg 
for hours together in an attitude of lan- 
guid repose, their bodies smeared over 
with grey ashes. In spite of all their 
national troubles they are merry and light- 
hearted, full of jokes and puns, which are 
sometimes inspired by draughts of me- 
rissa. A long spear is their only weapon. 
They believe in a great hero, “father of 
their race,” who in days long gone by led 
them to this fertile land. Their creed 
seems, like that of the Positivists, to be 
summed up in this ancestral homage, and 
in a belief that the spirits of the dead are 
about their path. A girl of the tribe was 
seen by Dr. Schweinfurth, in the gov- 
ernor’s hut, at Fashoda. She had come 
to appeal against her parents’ refusal to 
allow her to marry her chosen lover, Yod 
by name. Her voice was choked with 
emotion as she told of their hard-hearted- 
ness. They would not allow the marriage 
to take place because Yod had no cows, 
To all the governor’s wise maxims she 
would only answer, “ Yod wants me, and 
I want Yod.” But the decision given was 
that she must wait until her lover was in 
a better position to make a settlement. 
Next come the Dinka, the great cattle- 
breeders. Their territory, park-like in 
appearance, covers a very large area. 
They had not submitted to the Egyptian 
yoke, and were animated by fervent dislike 
to all foreigners, arising from the raids 
made on their cattle by the Nubians, who 
carried off thousands every year. In fig- 
ure they resemble the Shillooks, but their 
color is darker, their hair closely cut, ex- 
cept a tuft at the back, and their lower 
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teeth broken out. The women wear a 
clothing of skins, and an immense weight 
of iron ornaments. A cord round the 
neck is the symbol of mourning. Their 
huts are clean, and in the preparation of 
their food they are more particular than 
any other tribe. They are fond of farina- 
ceous messes, and when a large dish has 
been prepared will repose round it in a 
circle, each with his gourd of milk or 
butter, and each eatseparately. But they 
have also a taste for more dainty meats. 
Turtle soup is not more highly appreciated 
at the Guildhall than by the Dinka, and if 
a happy hunter secures the most highly 
prized morsel of all, a hare, he quietly 
lights a fire, roasts and eats it, and returns 
home, innocent and unconscious as a Cat 
after a stolen visit to the dairy. Their 
cattle are the pride of their eyes and the 
delight of their heart, dearer than wife or 
child. In each village the largest build- 
ing is a hospital for sick cows. The 
earliest amusement of the children is the 
moulding of bullocks and goats in clay, 
and their vocabulary concerning cattle- 
breeding is richer than that of any Euro- 
pean country. When a cow dies the 
neighbors, who, though highly appreciat- 
ing beef, could not be induced to slay 
one of their own adored beasts, gather 
together and eat it; but the bereaved 
owner sits apart, unable to touch a morsel. 
They are useless for food, as they are 
never killed, and they yield very little 
milk; but the Dinka is happy if he can 
sit and gaze at them, “ growing nice and 
fat;” yet there is no idea of attributing to 
them anything of a sacred character. 
Their religion is a “wilderness of mi- 
rages” —a confused belief in conjurors 
and jugglers. They are not, however, 
without some noble feelings. A Nubian, 
wounded in a cattle raid, lay down by the 
hut of a Dinka. The owner took him in, 
sheltered and nursed him, and refused to 
give him up to his persecutors, and final- 
ly, when quite cured, sent him with an 
escort back to his own people. A young 
man of their tribe, in Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
party, suffering from swollen feet, could 
no longer walk, and his father hearing of 
it came to fetch him, and carried the strap- 
ping youth of six feet high on his own 
shoulders to their home, fifteen or sixteen 
leagues away. The women are much 
prized as slaves, and command a high 
price, having the reputation of being ex- 
cellent housekeepers, though, like most 
invaluable housekeepers, they are a plague 
to their masters in other ways. 

On the border of Dinka land begins the 
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Here the Dyoor, a small tribe, have their 
habitation. They are unable to possess 
cattle, which cannot withstand the as- 
saults of gnats and gad-flies; but the 
nature of the soil is taken advantage of, 
and as every Dinka is a cattle-breeder, so 
is every Dyoor a smith by birth. Their 
little clay smelting-furnaces are in con- 
stant use, and by them are forged the 
spear-heads and spades used in the prov- 
ince as current coin. The Dinka con- 
temptuously style the Dyoor “ wild men,” 
but are glad enough to keep on good 
terms with them and to buy their iron- 
work. Their dialect is that of the Shil- 
looks, to whom they are related. They 
crop the hair closely, and their dress, 
usually made of a calf-skin, bears some 
resemblance to the tails of an ordinary 
dress-coat. They have more natural af- 
fection for their parents and their children 
than is shown by other tribes. The babies 
lie in cradles, instead of hanging in a strap, 
and the old grow grey-haired amongst 
them. The women do the house and field 
work; the men hunt, and are expert in 
snaring big game, such as buffaloes and 
antelopes. A well-filled poultry-yard and 
a good dog are the two real essentials to 
happiness in the eyes of the Dyoor. 

The country of the Bongos is about as 
large as Belgium. It also has an iron 
soil, and the red-brown color of the earth 
seems to be reproduced in the complex- 
ion of its inhabitants, who appear to be 
the beginning of a new series of races, 
They are more compactly built, and their 
heads are broader than the “ flamingo” 
races, and they excel in handicraft. There 
is something poetic in their dialect; a 
leaf is expressed as “the ear of a tree,” 
the chest as “ the capital of the veins.” In 
iron-work they equal, if not excel, the 
Dyoor; their melting furnaces are more 
complicated, and they have an unenviable 
reputation for the excellence of the chains 
and manacles manufactured by them for 
the slave-dealers. They take much pains 
about the tillage of their fields, though 
when blessed with a good harvest, they 
are often improvident enough to use so 
much of the grain for making beer that it 
fails as food, and they have to live on roots 
and bulbs till harvest time comes round 
again. Thecountry is fertiis and well wa- 
tered, many streams pass through it, and 
though no rain falls from November till 
March, they may say with the Irish,“A 
drought never ruined the country yet,” for 
it is from too much moisture rather than 
from too little that they have ever suffered. 
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Their taste in cooking is more pronounced 
than that of the Dinka. Meat is consid- 
ered most savory when putrid; all crawl- 
ing and creeping things are devoured, and 
decayed fungi, dried and powdered and 
mixed with their sauces, whet their appe- 
tites for such dainties as rats and worms. 
The children even have exciting mice 
battues, and sell the produce to each other, 
tied together in bunches by their tails. 
“ These are our cows,” they say. The men 
wear aprons of skin, the arms covered 
with small iron bangles. The women 
wear such masses of iron rings round 
arms and ankles that their movement 
would hardly be more effectively impeded 
by high-heeled boots, The rest of their 
costume consists of a branch or a bunch 
of grass. All have a taste for music, and 
contentedly strum for hours on nonde- 
script instruments. Their religion is aot 
one that can afford them much consola- 
tion. They have a firm faith in the ex- 
istence of witches, and though they be- 
lieve in spirits, they look on them all as 
malicious and destructive. Divorce is 
recognized, and in cases of infidelity, the 
wife receives a sound flogging, while the 
co-respondent is fortunate if he escapes 
with his life. This was once a peaceful 
country, but since the Khartoomen came 
in 1850 and made an easy prey of the 
scattered, leaderless tribes, the arts have 
been decaying, and the population dimin- 
ishing. Thousands of boys and girls 
were seized and sold as slaves. 

The Mittoo had only submitted to 
Egypt in 1867, the year preceding 
Schweinfurth’s visit; indeed, one or two 
chiefs even then held out. Their district 
is wonderfully fertile, requiring little be- 
yond the proverbial “tickling with a 
Straw.” They are like the conies, a 
feeble folk, of little value as slaves on ac- 
count of the want of strength in the men 
and the want of beauty in the women. 
They are not even famous for handicraft, 
and their huts are slightly and badly built. 
Their costume is of the simplest; the 
women gather themselves a fresh garment 
in the forest each day, and the men attire 
themselves in the meagre but more dura- 
ble dress of a skin and a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
a mandarin’s cap crowning the short hair, 
and sometimes a high “ masher ” collar of 
leather is permanently fixed round the 
neck. Spiked bracelets, useful in single 
combat, are much worn. But in one art, 
that of music, they excel all their neigh- 
bors. The soul of music is in them. 


Their instruments are brought to great 
perfection; of these the chief are lyres, 
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with sounding-boards, and flutes of the 


European pattern. They also have an 
idea of melody. A hundred of them will 
sing together in time and tune. All the 
skill that is wanting in their work, and 
the strength that is wanting in their 
frames, and the beauty that is wanting in 
their faces, seem to be concentrated in 
this power of musical expression. 

The Niam-Niam, a wild and warlike 
race, inhabiting a country of tropical luxu- 
uriance, were little known before Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s visit. The round face, the 
plump cheeks, the large, almond-shaped 
eyes, distinguish them from the neighbor- 
ing tribes. They are mighty men of valor 
in the chase, and are rapidly exterminat- 
ing the elephants of central Africa. The 
soil is fertile, and a third of its produce is 
devoted to the breweries, where excellent 
bitter beer is made. They use many 
weapons, lances and sickle-bladed knives 
and trumbashes, a kind of boomerang 
with mischievous-looking iron prongs and 
points. They file the incisor teeth to a 
point to facilitate the seizing of an ene- 
my’s arm in single combat. The men 
wear striped and spotted skins, which the 
sons of chieftains are privileged to loop 
up at the side. But, like Samson, their 
strength and glory lie in their hair, and 
fancy is exhausted in finding new ways of 
dressing it. Plaits, braids, puffs, tufts, all 
the ideas of modern coiffeurs of Paris 
seem to have originated at the sources of 
the Nile. Dr. Schweinfurth might, by 
referring to any modern fashion-book, 
have spared himself the trouble of labori- 
ously describing an arrangement of “ rolls, 
like the ridges or crevices of a melon,” 
piled on the head, and his portraits of 
warriors with hair worn in puffs at the 
side, with stray locks hanging down, re- 
call the style of hairdressing that may be 
seen in Silvy’s photographs of a few years 
earlier. Even the modern fringe was an- 
ticipated by a row of the incisor teeth of 
a dog hanging across the forehead. The 
chief duty and pride of a Niam-Niam wom- 
an is the arrangement of her husband’s 
hair, which is sometimes surmounted by a 
hat and feathers painfully attached by hair- 
pins, which have to be removed at night. 
Her price as a slave is literally above ru- 
bies, so rarely is she to be had in the 
market, and, when she falls into the hands 
of the enemy, no ransom is thought too 
heavy, no exertion too great for her re- 
demption. The men, in the intervals of 
war and hunting, find time for recreation. 
Smoking they are much addicted to, and 
also to a game of pitching balls into the 
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holes of a kind of enlarged bagatelle 
board. Without the skill of the Mittoo, 
they are very fond of music; they will 
play all day and night without any inter- 
vals for food or sleep. 

Their kings have a far more limited 
authority than those of other tribes, and 
the divinity that hedges them is not aided 
by any external show. There is no civil 
list, and they are supported by the prod- 
uce of their own model farms. They have 
only a kind of suzerainty, with the power 
of declaring peace or war. The studied 
ferocity of their appearance adds to their 
influence with their followers; and the 
energy with which one, in the presence of 
the enemy, is said to have scrambled to 
the top of a large ant-hill, and shouted, 
“To the caldron with the Turks,” would 
not have disgraced a Mid-Lothian plat- 
form. They believe in witches and evil 
spirits, and also in a divinity rendered by 
the word “lightning.” Their only form 
of worship is the rubbing of a kind of 
wooden plane on another piece of wood 
—akindof praying machine. They have 
an unbounded confidence in omens, and 
before determining on any enterprise, will 
force a lump of grease down the throat of 
a hen, or hold a cock under water. If the 
birds survive this treatment the enter- 
prise is proceeded with; if not, aban- 
doned. This simple mode of procedure 
obviates the necessity of thinking out a 
policy, or consulting expediency, or pub- 
lic opinion, and is acquiesced in even 
when leading to inexplicable retreats be- 
fore the enemy. Let no one hint that 
this expedient has ever been resorted to 
in Downing Street. 

The Monbuttoo, the most southern 
tribe visited by Schweinfurth, are, like 
the Niam-Niam, independent. They are 
rather of the Semitic than of the negro 
type, and are taller on an average than 
Europeans. They have brought the arts 
of civilization to greater perfection than 
other tribes. Their ornamental wood 
carvings and steel chains are unsurpassed, 
and their earthenware is remarkable for 
its symmetry and decoration. In archi- 
tecture especially they excel. The recep- 
tion-hall of the king Munza was fifty feet 
in height, one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and admirably constructed. Their 
kings have far greater power than those 
of the Niam-Niam, and are surrounded 
with courtiers and ceremonies. Munza 
received Dr. Schweinfurth with royal 
state and display. As a race they are 
remarkable for intellect and judgment, 
and are feared in war. Their country is 
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an earthly paradise, the soil fertile, the 
scenery enchanting —clear streams and 
green pastures, and groves of palm and 
plantain. Recalling Eden also, the peo- 
ple dress in fig-tree bark, though the 
king’s wardrobe is elaborate, and fills 
several rooms. One of the ornaments in 
his treasury was a necklace composed of 
over a hundred lions’ claws. Any tillage 
required is done by the women; the men, 
when not at war or hunting, spend the 
morning in smoking, the rest of the day 
in gossiping. Both sexes arrange the 
hair in alarge chignon. Bands of hair, 
often false, are laid across the brow. The 
population is over a million, and one culti- 
vated farm follows another without a 
break. They have some faint idea of a 
divinity living in the sky. In cookery 
they have an undeniable taste, using 
spices and mushrooms to flavor their 
sauces. Nevertheless, they are of all 
African cannibals the most pronounced. 
In war they use bows and arrows, as well 
as the usual iron weapons. 

Their women are not marked by the 
modesty and domestic virtues of the 
Niam-Niam; they are forward and inquis- 
itive with strangers, and rule in their 
houses. The men, when asked to sell 
anything, will say, “Oh! ask my wife; it 
is hers.” Their favorite occupation is 
the decoration of their own bodies with 
painted patterns; and before a festival 
(as in more favored lands) every imagina- 
tion is ransacked for fresh ideas by which 
all rivals may be outshone. The sister of 
King Munza, Kallenghe, had on the first 
arrival of the Nubians in the country led 
a body of troops against them and gained 
the day, though her soldiers had never 
been confronted with firearms before. 

Dr. Schweinfurth was disappointed of 
going further south to visit the “ Akka,” 
the pigmy race. He saw some specimens 
of them, however, from four feet seven 
inches to four feet ten inches in height, 
and of ape-like appearance, resembling 
the Bushmen of the south. One, indeed, 
Nsewue by name, he adopted, and brought 
as far north as~ Berber, where he died 
from the effects of over-eating. We get 
glimpses of other smaller tribes — the 
Babucker, with their inextinguishable 
love of freedom; the Nueir, another of 
the “flamingo” races; the Kredys, with 
their wretched huts, their gigantic fishing- 
nets, and their ponderous corn-mills; the 
merry, light-hearted Sehre, as full of jokes 
and fun as boys let loose from school — 
“If we are hungry,” they say, “we sing 
and forget it;” the A-Banga, who lost 
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their chignons on the field of battle, to be 
brought home in triumph on the point of 
the conquerors’ lances. The most pain- 
ful part of Dr. Schweinfurth’s story is 
that relating to his experience of the 
slave trade. The resting-places of the 
dealers were marked with burnt bones of 
men, and helpless and abandoned _chil- 
dren. Starvation and cruelty on the jour- 
ney is the ordinary lot of the wretched 
beings torn from their homes, Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s work proves how little 
effect the sovereignty of Egypt had in 
putting down these horrors. A deceptive 
show of energy was displayed at Khar- 
toom and Fashoda, but the overland trade 
was then (1870) more brisk than ever. It 
is little wonder after all if, when a “ proph- 
et” arose calling on the people to turn 
out the invaders, each tribe had some 
bitter moment to remember when ven- 
geance had been vowed against the Egyp- 
tian dominion. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE EXILE IN SIBERIA. 


It is not in vain that the word katorga 
(hard Jabor) has received so horrible a 
meaning in the Russian language, and has 
become synonymous with the most awful 
pains and sufferings. “I cannot bear any 
longer this katorjnaya life,” this life of 
moral and physical sufferings, of infamous 
insults and pitiless persecutions, of pains 
beyond man’s strength, say those who are 
brought to despair before attempting to 
put an endeto their life by suicide. It is 
not in vain that the word katorga has re- 
ceived this meaning, and all those who 
have seriously inquired into the aspects 
of hard labor in Siberia have come to the 
conclusion that it really corresponds toa 
popular conception. 1 have already de- 
scribed the journey which leads to the 
katorga. Let us see now what are the 
conditions of the convicts in the hard- 
labor colonies and prisons of Siberia. 

Some fifteen years ago, nearly all those 
fifteen hundred people who were con- 
demned every year to hard labor were sent 
to eastern Siberia. 
employed at the silver, lead, and gold 
mines of the Nertchinsk district, or at the 
iron works of Petrovsk (not far from 
Kiakhta) and Irkutsk, or at the salt works 
of Usolie and Ust-Kut; a few were em- 
ployed at a drapery in the neighborhood 
of Irkutsk, and the remainder were sent 
to the gold mines, or rather gold washings, 
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of Kara, where they were bound to dig out 
the traditional “hundred poods ” (thirty- 
two hundred pounds) of gold for the * Cab- 
inet of his Majesty,” that is, for the per- 
sonal purse of the emperor. The horrible 
tales of subterranean work in the silver 
and lead mines, under the most abom- 
inable conditions, under the whips of 
overseers who compelled each ten men to 
accomplish a work that would be hard 
even for double this number; of convicts 
working in the darkness, charged with 
heavy chains and riveted to barrows; of 
people dying from the poisonous emana- 
tions of the mines; of prisoners flogged 
to death, or dying under five and six thou- 
sand strokes of the rod, by order of tradi- 
tional monsters like Rozguildéeff — all 
these tales, well known everywhere, are 
not tales due to the fancy of imaginative 
writers, they are true historical records of 
a sad reality. 

And they are not tales of a remote 
past, for such were the conditions of hard 
labor in the Nertchinsk mining district no 
farther back than’ twenty-five years ago. 
They might be told by men still in life. 

More than that, many, very many, fea- 
tures of this horrible past have been main- 
tained until our own times.* Every one 
in eastern Siberia knows of the terrible 
scurvy epidemics which broke out at the 
Kara gold mines in 1857, when — accord- 
ing to official reports perused by M. Maxi- 
moff — no less than one thousand convicts 
out of some seventeen thousand died in 
the course of one summer, and the cause 
of the epidemics is a secret to nobody; 
it is well known that the authorities hav- 
ing perceived that they would be unable 
to dig out the traditional hundred poods of 
gold, caused the convicts to work without 
rest, above their strength, until some fell 
dead in the mines. And much later on, 
in 1873, have we not seen again a similar 
epidemic, due to similar causes, breaking 
out in the Yeniseisk district, and sweep- 
ing away hundreds of lives at once? The 
places of torture, the proceedings were 

* The Kutomara and Alexandrovsk silver mines have 


always been renowned for their insalubrity, on account 
of the arsenical emanations from the ore ; not only men, 





One part of them was | 


but also cattle, suffered from them, and it is well known 
that the inhabitants of these villages were compelled, 
for this reason, to raise their young cattle in neigh- 
| boring villages. As to the quicksilver emanations, 
| every one who has consulted any serious work on the 
Nertchinsk mining district knows that the silver ore of 
| these mines is usually accompanied with cinnabar — 

especially in the mines of Shakhtama and Kultumay, 
| both worked out by convicts who were poisoned by 
| mercurial emanations—and that attempts to get mere 
cury from these mines have been made several times 
| by the government. The Akatuy silver mines of the 
| same district have always had the most dreadful repue 
tation for their unhealthiness. 
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slowly modified, but the very essence of 
hard labor has remained the same, and 
the word katorga has still maintained its 
horrible meaning. 

During the last twenty years the system 
of hard labor has undergone some modifi- 
cation. The richer silver mines of the 
Nertchinsk mining district have been 
worked out; instead of enriching every 
year “the Cabinet of the emperor” with 
two hundred and twenty to two hundred 
and eighty poods of silver (seven to nine 
thousand pounds), as it was before, they 
yielded but five to seven poods (one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and ten 
pounds) in 1860 to 1863, and they were 
abandoned. As to the gold washings, the 
mining authorities succeeded about the 
same time in convincing the Cabinet that 
there were no more gold washings worth 
being worked in the district; and the 
Cabinet abandoned the district to private 
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| category can be thus varied to an immense 


degree, depending on the caprice of the 
authorities, and a good deal on the length 
of the purse of the convict. He may be 
killed under the A/2/es at Kara or Ust Kut, 
as also he may comfortably live at the 
private gold mine of some friend, as 
“overseer of works,” and be aware of his 
removal to Siberia only by the long delay 
in receiving news from his Russian 
friends. 

Leaving aside, however, these excep- 
tional favors and a variety of subdivisions 
of less importance, the hard-labor convicts 
in Siberia can be classified under three 
great categories: those who are kept in 
prison; those who are employed at the 
gold mines of the Imperial Cabinet or of 
private persons; and those who are em- 
ployed at the salt works. 

The fate of the first is very much like 


the fate of those who are locked up in 


enterprise, reserving for the crown only | central prisons in Russia. The Siberian 
the mines on the Kara River, a tributary | gaoler may smoke a pipe, instead of a 


of the Shilka (of course rich mines, well 
known before, were “ discovered ” by pri- 


i cigar, when flogging his inmates; he may 


make use of lashes, instead of birch rods, 


vate persons immediately after the pro-'and flog the convicts when his soup is 


mulgation of the law). The government 
was thus compelled to find some other 
kind of employment for the convicts, and 
to modify to a certain extent the whole 
system of hard labor. The central pris- 
ons in Russia, of which I have given a 
description in a preceding paper, were in- 
vented ; and, before being sent to Siberia, 
the hard-labor convicts remain now in 
these prisons for about one-third of the 
duration of their sentence. I have de- 
scribed the horrible treatment to which 
they are submitted. The number ofthese 
sufferers, for whom even the _ horrible 
katorga in Siberia appears as a relief, is 
about five thousand. 

As to the eighteen to nineteen hundred 
hard-labor convicts who are transported 
every year to Siberia, they are submitted 
to different kinds of treatment. A certain 
number of them (twenty-seven hundred to 
three thousand) are locked up in the hard- 
labor prisons of western and eastern Sibe- 
ria; whilst the remainder are transported, 
either to the Kara gold washings, or to 
the salt works of Usolie and Ust-Kut, or 
to the coal mines on the Sakhalin Island. 
The few mines and works of the crown in 
Siberia being, however, unable to employ 
the nearly ten thousand convicts con- 
demned to hard labor, a novel expedient 
was invented, in renting the convicts to 
private owners of gold washings. It is 
easy to perceive that the punishment of 
convicts belonging to the same hard-labor 





spoiled, whilst the Russian gaoler’s bad 
temper depends upon an_ unsuccessful 
hunting: the results for the convicts are 
the same. In Siberia, as in Russia, a 
gaoler “who pitilessly flogs” is substi- 
tuted by a gaoler “ who gives free play to 
his own fists and steals the last coppers 
of the prisoners ;” and an honest man, if 
he is occasionally nominated as the head 
of a hard-labor prison, will soon be dis- 
missed, or expelled from an administra- 
tion where honest men are a nuisance. 
The fate of those two thousard convicts 
who are employed at the Kara gold mines 
is not better. Twenty years ago the 
official reports represented the prison at 
upper Kara as an old, weather-worn, log- 
wood building, erected on a swamp 
ground, and impregnated with the filthi- 
ness accumulated by long generations of 
overcrowded convicts. They concluded 
that it ought to be pulled down at once; 
but the same foul and rotten building con- 
tinues to shelter the convicts until now; 
and, even during M. Kononovitch’s rea- 
sonable rule, it was said to be whitewashed 
only four times each year. It is always 
filled up to double its cubical capacity, 
and the inmates sleep on two storeys of 
platforms, as also on the floor that is cov- 
ered with a thick sheet of sticky filth, 
their wet and nasty clothes being mat- 
tresses and coverings at once. So it was 
twenty years ago; so it is now. The 
chief prison of the Kara gold washings, 
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the lower Kara, was described by M. 
Maximoff in 1863, and by the official doc- 
uments I perused, as a rotten nasty build- 
ing where wind and snow freely penetrate. 
So it is described again by my friends. 
The middle Kara prison was restored a 
few years ago, but it soon became as filthy 
as the two others. For six or eight 
months, out of twelve, the convicts remain 
in these prisons without any occupation ; 
and it is quite sufficient, I imagine, to 
mention this circumstance to suggest 
what vices are taught in these prisons, | 
and all the demoralization of character 
that results from this confinement. Let 
those who wish to study the moral influ- 
ence of Russian prisons on their inmates 
peruse the remarkable psychological 
studies by Dostoevsky, MM. Maximoff, 
Lvoff, and so many others. 

The work at the gold washings is alto- 
gether very hard. True, it is carried on 
above-ground; deep excavations being 
made in the alluvium of the valley, to 
extract the gold-bearing mud and sands, 
which are transported in cars to the gold- 
washing machine. But it is most un- 
healthy and difficult work. The bottom 
of the excavation is always below the 
level of the river, which flows at a certain 
height in an artificial channel to the ma- 
chine; and therefore it is always covered 
to a certain depth with the water which is 
leaking through its walls, not to speak of 
the icy water which flows everywhere 
down the walls, as the frozen mud thaws 
under the hot rays of the sun. The 
pumps are usually insufficient, and so (I 
write from my own experience) people are 
working throughout the day in an icy’ 
water that covers their feet to the knees, 
and sometimes to the stomach; and, when 
returned to the prison, the convict ob- 
viously has nothing to change his wet 
dress for: he sleeps on it. It is true that 
the same work is done under the same 
conditions, by thousands of free working- 
men, on the private gold washings. But 
it is well known that the owners of gold 
washings in Siberia would have no hands 
for their mines if the enlistment of work- 
men were not practised in the same way 
as were the enlistments for the armies in 
the seventeenth century. The engage- 
ments are always made in a drunken state 
and in exchange for large sums of hand- 
money, which pass immediately to the 
pockets of the publicans. As to the 


settled exiles — the Aoselentsy — whose 
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by the village authorities, who seize the 
hand-money for the taxes, always in ar- 
rear. 

The intervention of the district author- 
ities, and very often a military convoy, are 
therefore necessary every spring to send 
the “free hands” to the gold washings. 
It is obvious that the conditions of work 
are still harder for the convicts. The 
day’s task which each of them must ac- 
complish is greater and harder than on 
the private mines, and many of them are 
loaded with chains; at Kara, they have 
moreever to walk five miles from the 
prison to the excavation, adding thus a 
nearly three hours’ march to the day’s 
task. Sometimes, when the auriferous 
gravel and clay are poorer than was ex- 
pected, and the quantity of gold calculated 
on could not be extracted, the convicts 
are literally exhausted by overwork ; they 
are compelled to work until very late in 
the nights, and then the mortality, which 
is always high, becomes really horrible. 
In short, it is considered, as a rule, by all 
those who have seriously studied the 
Siberian hard-labor institutions, that the 
convict who has remained for several 
years at Kara, or at the salt works, comes 
away quite broken in health, and unfit for 
ulterior work, and that he remains thence- 
forth a burden on the country. 

The food — however less substantial 
than at the private gold washings — might 
be considered as nearly sufficient when 
the convicts receive the rations allowed to 
the men when at work; the daily allow- 
ance being in such cases three and six- 
tenths English pounds of rye bread, and 
the amount of meat, cabbage, buckwheat, 
etc., that can be supplied for one rouble 
per month. A good manager could give 
for that price nearly half a pound of meat 
every day. But, owing to the want of any 
real control, the convicts mostly are piti- 
iessly robbed of their poor allowance. If 
at the St. Petersburg House of Deten- 
tion, under the eyes of scores of inspec- 
tors, robbery was carried on for years on 
a colossal scale, how could it be other- 
wise in the wildernesses of the Transbai- 
kalian mountains? Honest managers, 
who supply the convicts with all due to 
them, are rare exceptions. Besides, the 
above allowance is given only during the 
short period of gold-washing, which lasts 
for less than four months in the year. 
During the winter, when the frozen 
ground is as hard as steel, there is no 





starving army furnishes the largest con- 
tingent of workmen for the private gold 
washings, they areemostly merely rented 


:work at all. And as soon as the gold- 
, washing —the year’s crop of the mines 
| —is finished, the food is reduced to an 
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amount hardly sufficient to keep muscles 
and bones together. As to the payment 
for work, it is quite ludicrous, being some- 
thing like three to four shillings per 
month, out of which the convict mostly 
purchases some cloth to supply the quite 
insufficient dress given by the crown. No 
wonder that scurvy —that terror of all 
Siberian gold washings —is always mow- 
ing down the lives of the convicts, and 
that the mortality at Kara is from ninety 
to two hundred and eighty-seven, out of 
less than two thousand, every year; that 
is, one out of eleven to one out of seven, 
a very high figure indeed for a population 
of adults. These official figures, how- 
ever, are still below the truth, as the des- 
perately sick are usually sent away, to 
die in some dogadelnya, or invalid house. 

The situation of the convicts would be 
still worse if the overcrowding of the pris- 
ons and the interests of the owners of the 
gold mines had not compelled the govern- 
ment to shorten the time of imprisonment. 
As arule, the hard-labor convict ought to 
be kept in prison, at the mines, only for 
about one-third of the time to which he 
has been condemned. Beyond this time, 
he must be settled in the village close by 
the mine, in a separate house, with his 
family, if his wife has followed him; he is 
bound to go to work, like other convicts, 
but without chains, and he has his own 
house and hearth. It is obvious that this 
law might be an immense benefit for the 
convicts, but its provisions are marred by 
the manner in which it is applied. The 
liberation of the convict depends en- 
tirely upon the caprice of the superinten- 
dent of the mine. Moreover, with the 
absurd payment for his labor, which 
hardly reaches a few shillings per month 
in addition to the ration of flour, the liber- 
ated convict falls, with but few exceptions, 
into the most dreadful misery. Ad inves- 
tigators of the subject are agreed in rep- 
resenting under the darkest aspects the 
misery of this class of convicts, and in 
saying that the immense number of run- 
aways from this category of exile is chiefly 
due to their wretchedness. 

The punishments-obviously depend also 
entirely upon the fancy of the superinten- 
dent of the works, and they are atrocious. 
The privation of food and the blackhole 
—and those who have read my former 
articles know what blackhole means in 
Siberia — are considered as merely child- | 
ish punishments. Only the p/dze, the cat- | 
o’-nine-tails, distributed at will, for the | 
slightest delinquency, and to the amount | 
dictated by the good or bad temper of | 
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the manager, is considered as a punish- 
ment. 

It is so usual a thing in the minds of 
the overseers, that ‘hundred plétes,” a 
hundred lashes with the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
are ordered‘with the same easiness as one 
week’s incarceration would be ordered in 
European prisons; but there are other 
heavier punishments in store: for in- 
stance, the chaining for several years to 
the wall of an underground blackhole, 
especially at the Akatuy prison ; the rivet- 
ing for five or six years to the barrow, 
which is, perhaps, the worst imaginable 
moral torture; and finally, the /eessa (the 
fox), that is, a beam of wood, or a piece of 
iron, weighing one pood and a half (forty- 
eight pounds) attached to the chain for 
several years. The horrible punishment 
by the leessa is becoming rare, but the 
chaining for several years to a barrow is 
quite usual. Quite recently, the political 
convicts, Popko, Fomicheff, and Berez- 
nuk were condemned, for an attempt at 
escape from the Irkutsk prison, to be riv- 
eted to barrows for two years. 

I hardly need to add that the superin- 
tendent of the mines is a king in his do- 
minions, and that to complain about him 
is quite useless. He mayrob his inmates 
of their last coppers, he may submit them 
to the most horrible punishments, he may 
torture the children of convicts — nocom- 
plaints will reach the authorities ; and the 
convict who would be bold enough to dare 
a complaint would be simply starved in 
blackholes, or killed under the plétes. 
All those who write about exile in Siberia 
ought to bear constantly in mind that 
there is no serious control over the man- 
agers of the penal colonies, and that an 
honest man will never remain for long at 
the head of a penal colony in Siberia. If 
he is merely humane with the convicts, 
he will be dismissed for what will be de- 
scribed at St. Petersburg as “dangerous 
sentimentalism.” If not, he will be ex- 
pelled by the association of robbers who 
gather around so lucrative a business as 


/the management of a gold mine of the 


crown, The Russian proverb says: ‘ Let 
him nourish a crown’s sparrow, he will 
nourish all his family ;” but a gold mine is 
something much more attractive than a 
crown’s sparrow. There are thousands of 
convicts to supply with food and tools; 
there are the machines to repair; and there 
is the most lucrative clandestine trade in 
stolen gold. There is at these mines a 
whole tradition and a solid organization of 
robbery, established and grown up long 
ago, an organization which even the des- 
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potic and almighty Mouravieff could not 
break down. An honest man cast amidst 
these organized gangs of robbers is con- 
sidered by his comrades as a troublesome 
individual, and, if not recalled by the gov- 
ernment, he will be compelled to leave 
himself, weary of warfare. Therefore, the 
Kara gold mines have seldom seen at their 
head honest men like Barbot de Marny, 
or Kononovitch, but nearly always such 
people as Rozguildéeff. 

And so it goes on until our own times. 
Not only the abominable cruelty of the 
managers of Kara has become proverbial, 
but we need not go further back than 1871 
to discover the medizval torture flourish- 
ing there in full. Even so cautious a 
writer as M. Yadrintseff relates a case of 
torture applied by the manager of the 
mines, Demidoff, to a free woman and to 
her daughter, eleven years old. 


In 1871 —he savs—the chief of the Kara 
gold mines, Demidoff, was informed of a mur- 
der committed by a convict. The better to 
discover the details of the crime, Demidoff 
submitted to torture, through the executioner, 
the wife of the murderer —a free woman, who?4 
went to Siberia to follow her husband — and | 
her daughter, eleven years old. The girl was | 
suspended in the air, and the executioner | 
tlogged her from the head to the soles of her 
feet. She had already received several lashes | 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails when she asked to: 





drinl. A salted herring was presented to her. | 
The torture would have been prosecuted if the | 


executioner had not refused to continue.* 


Man does not become so ferocious at 
once, and every intelligent thinker will 
discover behind this single case a whole 
training in cruelty of the Demidoffs; a 
whole horrible story of barbarities carried 
on with the conviction of impunity. As 
the woman in this case was not a convict, 
her complaints reached the authorities; 
but for one case brought to publicity, how 
many hundreds of like cases never come, 
and never will come, to the knowledge of 
public opinion ! 


1 have but little to say about those | 
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owners continued to take them to their 
mines. Atsuch mines the convicts had 
perhaps less to suffer from their man- 
agers, but still more from want of food, 
from overwork, and bad lodgings, not to 
speak of the hardness of long journeys to 
and from the gold mines, on footpaths 
crossing the wild Siberian forests. 

As to the salt works, where a number 
of convicts are still employed, they cause 
the worst kind of hard labor; and I shall 
never forget the Polish exiles I saw at the 
Ust Kut salt works. The water of the 
salt springs is usually pumped by means 
of the most primitive machines; and the 
work, which is pursued even during the 
winter, is unanimously considered as one 
of the most exhausting. The condition 
of those who are employed at the large 
pans, where the salt solution is concen- 
trated by an immense fire blazing under 
the pans, is still worse. The men stay 
for hours quite naked, stirring up the salt 
in the pan; the perspiration is literally 
streaming on their bodies, whilst they are 
exposed to a strong current of cold air 
blowing through the building in order to 
accelerate the evaporation. With the ex- 
ception of the few who are employed at 
some other works at the mine, I have 
seen but sallow and livid phantoms, among 
whom consumption and scurvy find an 
abundant harvest. 

I shall not touch in this paper the re- 
cent innovation — the hard labor and set- 
tlement of convicts in a new and remoter 
Siberia—the island of Sakhalin. The 
fate of the convicts on this island, where 
nobody would settle freely, and their strug- 
| gles against an inhospitable soil and cli- 
| mate, deserve aseparate study. Norshall 
I touch in this paper the condition of the 
Polish exiles of 1864. This subject de- 
serves more than a short notice; and I 
| have not yet spoken of the immense class 
|of exiles transported to Siberia to be set- 
itled there as agricultural and industrial 
laborers. 

. Those who are condemned to hard 











hard-labor convicts who are rented of the | labor, not only lose all their civil and 
crown by private owners of gold wash-| personal rights, they are separated forever 
ings. This innovation was not yet intro-|from their mother land. After their re- 
duced when I was sojourning in Siberia, | lease from hard labor they are embodied 
and little has transpired about it since it; in the great category of the ssy/no-pose- 


has been practised. 1 know that the ex- | /ezfsy, and they remain in Siberia for life. 


periment has been recognized asa failure. 
The best proprietors did not care to em- 
ploy convicts, as they soon learned how 
expensive every contact with the authori- 


| No possible return, under any circum- 
| stances, to Russia. The category of set- 
| tled exiles is the most numerous in Sibe- 
ria. It comprises not only the released 





ties is in Siberia; and only the worst) hard-labor convicts, but also the nearly 
| three thousand men and women (28,382 in 
the space of ten years, 1867 to 1876) 


* Siberia as a Colony, p. 207. 
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transported every year under the head of 
ssylno-poselentsy, that is, to be settled in 
Siberia, also for life, and with a total or 
partial loss of their civil and personal 
rights. To these ssylno-poselentsy:— or 


simply poselentsy in the current language | 


— must be added the 23.383 exiled during 
the same ten years xa vodverente, that is, 
to be settled with a partial loss of their 
civil rights; 2,551 exiled xa 7itie (*‘ to live 
in Siberia”) without loss of their personal 
rights; and the 76,686 exiled during the 
same time by simple orders of the admin- 
istrative, making thus a total of nearly 
one hundred and thirty thousand exiles 
for ten years. During the last five years 
this figure has still increased, reaching 
from sixteen to seventeen thousand exiles 
every year. 

I have already said what are the 
“crimes ” of this mass of human beings 
cast out from Russia; let us see now what 
is their situation in the land of exile. A 
whole literature on this subject has grown 
up during the last ten years. Official in- 
quiries have been made, and scores of 
papers have been published on the conse- 
quences of the transportation to Siberia, 
all being agreed as to the following con- 
clusion: Leaving aside some _ isolated 
cases, such as the excellent influence of 
the Polish and Russian political exiles on 
the development of manufactures in Sibe- 
ria, as well as that of the nonconformists 
and Little Russians (who have been trans- 
ported by whole communes at once) on 
agriculture — leaving aside these few ex- 
ceptions, the great mass of exiles, far 
from supplying Siberia with useful colo- 





nists and skilled working-men, supplies it 
with a floating population, mostly starving 
and quite unable to do any useful work 
(see the works and papers by MM. Maxi- 
moff, Lvoff, Zavalishin, Rovinsky, Ya- 
drintseff, Peysen, Dr. Sperch, and many 
others, and the extracts from official in- 
quiries they have published). 

It appears from these investigations 
that, whilst more than half a million of 
people have been transported to Siberia 
during the last sixty years, only two hun- 
dred thousand are now on the lists of the 
local administration; the remainder have 
died without leaving any posterity, or 
have disappeared. Even of these two 
hundred thousand who figure on the offi- 
cial lists, no less than one-third, that is, 
seventy thousand (or even much more, 
according to other valuations), have disap- | 
peared during the last few years without 
anybody knowing what has become of 





them. They have vanished like a cloud 
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in the sky on a hot summer day. Part of 
them have run away and have joined the 
human current, twenty thousand men 
strong, that silently flows through the 
forest lands of Siberia, from east to west, 
towards the Ural. Others—and these 
are the great number — already have dot- 
ted with their bones the “runaway 
paths ” of the forests and marshes, as 
also the paths that lead to and from the 
gold mines. And the remainder consti- 
tute the floating population of the larger 
towns, trying to escape an obnoxious su- 
pervision by assuming false names. 

As to the one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand (or much less, according to other 
statisticians) who have remained under 
the control of the administration, the 
unanimous testimony of all inquiries, 
official or private, is that they are in such 
a wretched state of misery as to be a real 
burden on the country. Even in the 
most fertile provinces of Siberia — Toursk 
and the southern part of Tobolsk — only 
one-quarter of them have their own houses, 
and only one out of nine have become 
agriculturists. In the eastern provinces 
the proportion is still less favorable. 
Those who are not agriculturists — and 
they are some hundred thousand men and 
women throughout Siberia — are wander- 
ing from town to town without any per- 
manent occupation, or going to and from 
the gold washings, or living in villages 
from hand to mouth, in the worst imag- 
inable misery, with all the vices that never 
fail to follow misery. 

Several causes contribute to the achieve- 
ment of this result. The chief one —all 
agree in that —is the demoralization the 
convicts undergo in the prisons, and dur- 
ing their peregrinations on the éfafes. 
Long before having reached their desti- 
nation in Siberia, they are demoralized. . 
The laziness enforced for years on the 
inmates of the lock-ups; the development 
of the passion for games of hazard; the 
systematic suppression of the will of the 
prisoner, and the development of passive 
qualities, quite opposite to the moral 
strength required for colonizing a young 
country; the prostration of the strength 
of character and the development of low 
passions, of shallow and futile desires, 
and of anti-social conceptions generated 
by the prison —all this ought to be kept 
in mind to realize the depth of moral cor- 
ruption that is spread by our gaols, and 
to understand how an inmate of these in- 
stitutions never can be the man to endure 
the hard struggle for life in the sub-arctic 
Russian colony. 
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But not only is the moral force of the 
convict broken by the prison; his physical 
force, too, is mostly broken forever by the 
journey and the sojourn at the hard-labor 
colonies. Many contract incurable dis- 
eases; all are weak. As to those who 
have spent some twenty years in hard 
labor (an attempt at escape easily brings 
the seclusion to this length), they are for 
the most part absolutely unable to perform 
any work. Even putin the best circum- 
stances, they would still be a burden on 
the community. But the conditions im- 
posed on the poselenets are very hard. 
He is sent to some remote village com- 
mune, where he receives several acres of 
land — the least fertile in the commune, 
and he must become a farmer. In reality 
he knows nothing of the practice of agri- 
culture in Siberia, and, after three or four 
years’ detention, he has lost the taste for 
it, even if he formerly was an agricultur- 
ist. The village commune receives him 
with hostility and scorn. He is “a Rus- 
sian”? —a term of contempt with the Si- 
beryak — and, moreover, aconvict! He is 
also one of those whose transport and ac- 
commodation cost the Siberian peasant so 
heavily. For the most part he is not mar- 
ried and cannot marry, the proportion of 
exiled women being as one to six men, and 
the Siberyak will not allow him to marry 
his daughter, notwithstanding the fifty 
roubles allowed in this case by the State, 
but usually melted away on their long 
journey through the hands of numerous 
officials. ‘There was no need in Siberia 
for the official scheme-inventors who or- 
dered the peasants to build houses for the 
exiles, and who settled the poselentsy, five 
or six together, dreaming of pastoral exile- 
communities. The practical result was 
invariably the same. The five poselentsy 
thus associated in their miseries invari- 
ably ran away after a useless struggle 
against starvation, and went under false 
names to the towns, or to the gold mines, 
in search of labor. Whole villages with 
empty houses on the Siberian highway 
still remind the traveller of the sterility of 
official Utopias introduced with the help 
of birch rods. 

Those who find some employment on 
the farms of the Siberian peasants are 
not happier. The whole system of en- 
gaging workmen in Siberia is based on 
giving them large sums of hand-money in 
advance, in order to put them permanently 
in debt, and to reduce them to a kind of 
perpetual serfdom ; and the Siberian peas- 
ants largely use this custom. As to those 
exiles —and they are the great proportion 
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— who earn their livelihood, by work on 
the gold washings, they are deprived of 
all their savings as soon as they have 
reached the first village and public-house, 
after the four or five months of labor — 
of hard labor, in fact, with all its priva- 
tions—at the mines. The villages on 
the Lena, the Yenissei, the Kan, etc., 
where the parties of gold-miners arrive 
in the autumn, are widely famed for this 
peculiarity. And who does not know in 
Siberia the two wretched, miserable ham- 
lets on the Lena, which have received the 
names of Paris and London from the ad- 
mirable skill of their inhabitants in depriv- 
ing the miners of their very last copper? 
When the miner has left in the public- 
house his last hat and shirt, he is immedi- 
ately re-engaged by the agents of the 
gold-mining company for the next sum- 
mer, and receives, in exchange for his 
passport, some hand-money for returning 
home. He comes to his village with 
empty hands, and the long winter months 
he will spend — perhaps, in the next lock- 
up! In short, the final conclusion of all 
official inquiries which have been made up 
to this time is, that the few housekeepers 
among the exiles are in a wretched state 
of misery ; and that the paupers are either 
serfs tothe farmers and mine proprietors, 
or — to use the words of an official report 
— “are dying from hunger and cold.” 

The ¢azga —the forest land which cov- 
ers thousands of square miles in Siberia 
—is thickly peopled with runaways, who 
slowly advance, like a continuous human 
stream, towards the west, moved by the 
hope of finally reaching their native vil- 
lages on the other slope of the Ural. As 
soon as the cuckoo cries, announcing to 
the prisoners that the woods are free from 
their snow covering, that they can shelter 
a man without the risk of his becoming 
during the night a motionless block of ice, 
and that they will soon provide the wan- 
derer with mushrooms and berries, thou- 
sands of convicts make their escape from 
the gold mines and salt works, from the 
villages where they starved, and from the 
towns where they concealed themselves. 
Guided by the polar star, or by the mosses 
on the trees, or by old runaways who have 
acquired in the prisons the precious knowl- 
edge of the “runaway paths” and “ run- 
away Stations,” they undertake the long 
and perilous backward journey. They 
pass around Lake Baikal, climbing the 
high and wild mountains on its shores, or 
they cross it on a raft, or even —as the 
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settlements of the Buriates, but freely | sands have returned of their own accord 
camp in the woods around the towns; and to the lock-ups when the mercury was 


each spring you see at Chita the fires of 
the cha/dons (runaways) lighted all around 
the little capital of Transbaikalia, on the 
woody slopes of the surrounding moun- 
tains. They freely enter also the Russian 
villages, where they find, up to the pres- 
ent day, bread and milk exposed on the 
windows of the peasants’ houses “ for the 
poor runaways.” 

As long as nothing is stolen by the 
ramblers, they may be sure of not being 
disturbed in their journey by the peas- 
ants. But, as soonas any of them breaks 
this tacit mutual engagement, the Siber- 
yaks become pitiless. The hunters — and 
each Siberian village has its trappers — 
spread through the forests, and pitilessly 
exterminate the runaways, sometimes with 
an abominable refinement of cruelty. 
Some thirty years ago, “to hunt the chal- 
dons ” was a trade, and the human chase 
has still remained a trade with a few indi- 
viduals, especially with the Karyms, or 
half-breeds. “ The antelope gives but one 
skin,” these hunters say, “whilst the 
chaldon gives two at least, his shirt and 
his coat.” A few runaways find employ- 
ment on the farms of the peasants, which 
are spread at great distances from the vil- 
lages, but these are not very numerous, 
as the summer is the best season for 
marching towards the west: the forests 
feed and conceal the wanderers during the 
warm season. True, they are filled then 
with clouds of small mosquitos (the terri- 
ble moshka), and the drodyagha (runaway) 
you meet with in the summer is horrible 
to see: his face is but one swollen wound ; 
his eyes are inflamed and hardly seen from 
beneath the burning and swollen eyelids; 
his swollen nostrils and mouth are covered 
with sores. Men and cattle alike grow 
mad from this plague, which continues to 
pursue them even among the clouds of 
smoke that are spread around the vil- 
lages. But still the brodyagha pursues 
his march towards the border-chain of 
Siberia, and his heart beats stronger as he 
perceives its bluish hills on the horizon. 
Twenty, perhaps thirty thousand men are 
continually living this life, and surely no 
less than-one hundred thousand people 
have tried to make their escape in this 
way during these last fifty years. How 
many have succeeded in entering the 
Russian provinces? Nobody could tell, 
even approximately. Thousands have 
found their graves in the ¢aiga, and hap- 


freezing and the frost stopped the circula- 
tion of the last drop of blood in an ema- 
ciated body. They submitted themselves 
to the unavoidable hundred plétes, re- 
turned again to Transbaikalia, and next 
spring tried again the same journey with 
more experience. Other thousands have 
been hunted down, seized, or shot by the 
Buriates, the Karyms, or some Siberian 
trapper. Others again were seized a few 
days after having reached the soil of their 
“mother Russia,” after having thrown 
themselves at the feet of their old parents, 
in the village they had left many years 
ago to satisfy the caprice of the ispravnik, 
or the jealousy of the local usurer.... 


) What an abyss of suffering is concealed 


)behind those three words: “ Escape from 
Siberia!” 

I have now to examine the situation of 
political exiles in Siberia. Of course I 
shall not venture to tell here the story of 
political exile since the year 1607, when 
one of the forefathers of the now reign- 
ing dynasty, Vassiliy Nikitich Romanoff, 
opened the long list of proscriptions, and 
terminated his life in an underground cell 
at Nyrdob, loaded with sixty-four pounds’ 
weight of heavy chains. I shall not try to 
revive the horrible story of the Bar con- 
federates arriving in Siberia with their 
noses and ears torn away, and —so says, 
at least, the tradition — rolled down the 
hill of the Kreml at Tobolsk tied to big 
trees; I shall not tell the infamies of the 
madman Freskin and his ispravnik Los- 
kutoff; nor dwell upon the execution of 
March 7, 1837, when the Poles Szokalski, 
Sieroczynski, and four others were killed 
under seven thousand strokes of the rod; 
nor will I describe the sufferings of the 
* Decembrists” and of the exiles of the 
first days of Alexander II.’s reign ; neither 
give here the list of our poets and publi- 
cists exiled to Siberia since the times of 
Radischeff until those of Odoevsky, and 
later on, of Tchernyshevsky and Mikhai- 
loff. I shall speak only of those political 
exiles who are now in Siberia. 

Kara is the place where those con- 
demned to hard labor were imprisoned, 
io the number of one hundred and fifty 
men and women, during the autumn of 
1882. After having been kept from two 
to four years in preliminary detention at 
the St. Petersburg fortress, at the fa- 
mous Litovskiy Zamok, at the St. Peters- 
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on. There they remained for three to 
five years, again in solitary confinement, 
without any occupation, without any in- 
tercourse with their parents, literally starv- 
ing on the poor allowance of 1}. per day, 
and at the mercy of their gaolers. Then 
they were transferred, for a few months, 
to the Mtsensk depot — where they were 
treated much better—and thence they 
were sent to Transbaikalia. Most of them 
performed the journey to Kara in the 
manner I| have already described — on 
foot beyond Tomsk, and chained. A few 
were favored with the use of cars, for 
slowly moving from one étape to another. 
Even these last describe this journey as 
a real torture, and say: “ People become 
mad from the moral and physical tortures 
endured during sucha journey. The wife 
of Dr. Bielyi, who accompanied her hus- 
band, and two or three others, have had 
this fate.” 

The prison where they are kept at 
middle Kara is one of those rotten build- 
ings I have already mentioned. It was 
overcrowded when ninety-one men were 
confined in it, and it is still more over- 
crowded since the arrival of sixty more 
prisoners ; wind and snow freely enter the 
interstices between the rotten pieces of 
Jogwood of the walls, and from beneath 
the rotten planks of the floor. The chief 
food of the prisoners is rye bread and 
some buckwheat; meat is distributed 
only when they are at work in the gold 
mine, that is, during three months out of 
twelve, and only to fifty men out of one 
hundred and fifty. Contrary to the law 
and custom, all were chained in 1881, and 
went to work loaded with chains. 

There is no hospital for ‘“ the politicals,” 
and the sick, who are numerous, remain 
on the platforms, side by side with all 
others, in the same cold rooms, in the 
same suffocating atmosphere. Even the 
insane Madame Kovalevskaya is still 
kept in prison. Happily enough, there 
are surgeons among them. As tothe sur- 
geon of the prison, it is sufficient to say 
of him that the insane Madame Kovalev- 
skaya was kicked down and beaten under 
his eyes during an attack of madness. 
The wives of the prisoners were allowed 
to stay at lower Kara, and to visit their 
husbands twice a week, as also to bring 
them books and newspapers. The great- 
er number are slowly dying from con- 
sumption, and the list of deaths rapidly 
increases. 

But the most horrible curse of hard 
labor at Kara is the absolute arbitrariness 


of the gaolers; the prisoners are com- | 
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pletely at the mercy. of the caprices of 
men who were nominated by the govern- 
ment with the special purpose of “ keep- 
ing them in urchin-gloves.” The chief of 
the garrison openly says he would be 
happy if some “political ” offended him, 
as the offender would be hanged; the 
surgeon doctors by means of his fists; 
and the adjutant of the governor-general, 
a Captain Zagarin, loudly said, “I am 
your governor, your minister, your tsar,” 
when the prisoners threatened him with 
making a complaint to the ministry of 
justice. One must read the story of the 
‘insurrection ” at the Krasnoyarsk prison, 
or hear N. Lopatin’s narrative of it, to be 
convinced that the right place for such an 
individual would be a lunatic asylum. 
Even ladies did not escape his mad bru- 
tality, and were submitted by him toa 
treatment which revolted the simplest 
feelings of decency;;and, when the pris- 
oner Schedrin, in defence of his bride, 
gave him a blow on his face, the military 
court condemned Schedrin to death. 
General Pedashenko acted in accordance 
with the loudly expressed public feeling 
at Irkutsk, when he commuted /he sen- 
tence of death into a sentence of incarcera- 
tion for a fortnight, but few officials have 
the courage of the then provisional gov- 
ernor-general of eastern Siberia. The 
blackholes, the chains, the riveting to bar- 
rows, are usual punishments, and they are 
accompanied sometimes: with the regula- 
tion “ hundred plétes.” I shall kill you 
under the rods, you will rot in the black- 
holes,” such is the language that contin- 
ually sounds in the ears of the prisoners. 
But, happily enough, corporal punishment 
has not been used with political prisoners. 
A fifty years’ experience has taught the 
officials that the day it was applied ‘* would 
be a day of great bloodshed,” as the pub- 
lishers of the W2/l of the People said 
when describing the life of their friends 
in Siberia. 

As to the prescriptions of the law with 
regard to exiles, they are openly trampled 
upon by the higher and lower authorities. 
Thus, Uspenskiy, Tcharoushin, Seme- 
novsky, Shishko were liberated from the 
prison and settled in the Kara village 
after having reached the term of “ proba- 
tion” established by the law. But in 
1881, a ministerial decision, taken at St. 
Petersburg without any reasonable cause, 
ordered them to be again locked up. 

The law being thus trampled under 
| foot, and the last hopes of amelioration of 
| the fate of the prisoners having thus van- 
ished, two of them committed suicide. 
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Uspenskiy, who endured horrible suffer- 
ings in hard labor since 1867, and whose 
character could not be broken by these 
pains, was unable to live more of this 
hopeless life, and followed the example of 
his two comrades. If the political con- 
victs at Kara were common murderers, 
they would still have the hope that, after 
having performed their seven, ten, or 
twelve years of hard labor for having 
spread Socialist pamphlets among work- 
men, they would finally be set at liberty 
and transferred to some province of 
southern Siberia, thus becoming settlers, 
according to the prescriptions of our penal 
system. But there is no law for political 
exiles. Tchernyshevsky, the translator 
of J. S. Mill’s “ Political Economy,” ter- 
minated ten years ago his seven years of 
hard labor. If he had murdered his father 
and mother, and burned a house with a 
dozen children, he would be settled now 
in some village of the government of 
Irkutsk. But he has written economical 
papers; he has published them with the 
authorization of the censorship; the gov- 
ernment considers him as a possible leader 
of the constitutional party in Russia, and 
he is buried in the hamlet of Viluisk, 
amidst marshes and forests, five hundred 
miles beyond Yakutsk. There, isolated 
from all the outside world, closely watched 
by two gendarmes who lodge in his house, 
he is buried forever, and neither the en- 
treaties of the Russian press nor the reso- 
lutions of the last International Literary 
Congress could save him from the hands 
of a suspicious government. Such will 
be, too, without doubt, the fate of those 
who are now kept at Kara. The day they 
became poselentsy will not be for them a 
day of liberation: it will be a day of 
transportation from the milder regions of 
Transbaikalia to the toundras within the 
Arctic Circle. 

However bitter the condition of the 
hard labor convicts in Siberia, the gov- 
ernment has succeeded in punishing as 
hardly, and perhaps even more so, those 
of its political foes whom it could not con- 
demn to hard labor, or exile, even by 
means of packed courts, nominated ad 
hoc, and pronouncing their sentences in 
absolute secrecy. This result has been 
achieved by means of the “administra- 
tive exile,” or transportation to “ more or 
less remote provinces of the empire” 
without judgment, without any kind or 
even phantom of trial, on a single order 
of the omnipotent chief of the third sec- 
tion. 

Every year some five or six hundred 
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young men and women are arrested under 
suspicion of revolutionary agitation. The 
inquiry lasts for six months, two years, or 
more, according to the number of persons 
arrested in connection with, and the im- 
portance of, “the affair.” One-tenth of 
them are committed for trial. As to the 
remainder, all those against whom there 
is no specific charge, but who were repre- 
sented as “dangerous” by the spies; all 
those who, on account of their intelligence, 
energy, and “radical opinions,” are sup- 
posed to be able to become dangerous ; 
and especially those who have shown dur- 
ing the imprisonment a “spirit of irrever- 
ence ” —are exiled to some more or less 
remote spot, between the peninsula of 
Kola and that of Kamchatka. The open 
and frank despotism of Nicholas I. could 
not accommodate itself to such hypocriti- 
cal means of prosecution ; and during the 
reign of the “iron despot” the adminis- 
trative exile was rare. But throughout 
the reign of Alexander II., since 1362, it 
has been used on so immense a scale, 
that you hardly will find now a hamlet, or 
borough, between the fifty-fifth circle of 
latitude, from the boundary of Norway to 
the coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk, not con- 
taining ‘five, ten, twenty administrative 
exiles. In January, 1881, there were 29 
at Pinega, a hamlet which has but 750 in- 
habitants, 55 at Mezen (1,800 inhabitants), 
11 at Kola (740 inhabitants), 47 at Khol- 
mogory, a village having but go houses, 
160 at Zaraisk (5,000 inhabitants), 19 at 
Yeniseisk, and so on. 

The causes of exile were always the 
same: students and girls suspected of 
subversive ideas, writers whom it was im- 
possible to prosecute for their writings, 
but who were known to be imbued with 
“a dangerous spirit ;” workmen who have 
spoken “‘against the authorities;” per- 
sons who have been “irreverent” to some 
governor of province, or ispravnik, and so 
on, were transported by hundreds every 
year to people the hamlets of the “ more 
or less remote provinces of the empire.” 
As to Radical people suspected of *“ dan- 
gerous tendencies,” the barest denuncia- 
tion and the most futile suspicions were 
sufficient for serving as a motive to exile. 
When girls (like Miss Bardine, Soubbo- 
tine, Lubatovich, and so many others) 
were condemned to six or eight years of 
hard labor for having given one Socialistic 
pamphlet to one workman; when others 
(like Miss Goukovskaya, fourteen years 
old) were condemned to exile as poselentsy 
for having shouted in the crowd that it is 
a shame to condemn people to death for 
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nothing; when hard labor and exile were 
so easily distributed by the courts, it is 
obvious that only those were exiled by 
the administrative, against whom no pal- 
pable charge at all could be produced.* 
In short, the administrative exile became 
so scandalously extended during the reign 
of Alexander II., that, as soon as the 
Provincial Assemblies received some lib- 
erty of speech during the dictatorship of 
Loris-Melikoff, a long series of represen- 
tations were addressed by the Assemblies 
to the emperor, asking for the immediate 
abolition of this kind of exile, and stig- 
matizing in vigorous expressions this 
monstrous practice. It is known that 
nothing has been done, and, after having 
loudly announced its intention of pardon- 
ing the exiles, the government has merely 
nominated a commission which examined 
some of the cases, pardoned a few — very 
few — and appointed for the greater num- 
ber a term of five to six years, when each 
case will be re-examined. 

One will easily realize the conditions of 
these exiles if he imagines a student, or a 
girl from a well-to-do family, or a skilled 
workman, taken by two gendarmes to a 
borough numbering a hundred houses and 
inhabited by a few Laponians or Russian 
hunters, by one or two fur-traders, by the 
priest, and by the police official. Bread is 
at famine prices ; each manufactured arti- 
cle costs its weight in silver, and, of course, 
there is absolutely no means of earning 
even a shilling. The government gives 
to such exiles only four to eight roubles 
(eight to ten shillings) per month, and im- 
mediately refuses this poor pittance if the 
exile receives from his parents or friends 
the smallest sum of money, be it even ten 
roubles (1/.) during twelve months. To 
give lessons is strictly forbidden, even if 
there were lessons to give, for instance to 
the stanovoy’s children. Most of the ex- 
iles do not know manual trades. As to 
finding employment in some private office 
—in those boroughs where there are 
offices — it is quite impossible : — 

* One of the most characteristic cases out of those 
which became known by scores in 1881, is the follow- 
ing: In 1872, the Kursk nobility treated the governor 
of the province toadinner. A big proprietor, M. An- 
oeaedl, was entrusted with proposing a toast for the 
governor. He proposed it, but added in conclusion: 
**Your Excellence, [ drink your health, but I heartily 
wish that you would devote some more time to the 
affairs of your province.” 

Next week a post-car with two gendarmes stopped 
at the door of his house ; and without allowing him to 
see his friends, or even to bid a farewell to his wife, he 
was transported to Vyatka. It took six months of the 
most active applications to powerful persons at St. 
Petersburg, on behalf of his wife and the marshals of 
the Fatesh and Kursk nobility, to liberate him from 
this exile (Golos, Poryadok, etc., for February 20 and 
21, 1881). 
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We are afraid of giving them employment 
(wrote the Yeniseisk correspondent of the 
Russkiy Kurier), as we are afraid of being our- 
selves submitted to the supervision of the 
police. ,.. It is sufficient to meet with an 
Administrative exile, or to exchange a few 
words with him, to be inscribed under the 
head of suspects... . The chief of a com- 
mercial undertaking has recently compelled 
his clerks to sign an engagement stating that 
they will not be acquainted with “ poiiticals,” 
nor greet them in the streets. 


More than that, we read in 1880 in our 
papers that the ministry of finance brought 
forward a scheme for a law “to allow the 
common-law and political administrative 
exiles to carry on all kinds of trades, with 
the permission of the governor-general, 
which permission is to be asked in each 
special case.” I donot know if this scheme 
has become law, but I know that formerly 
nearly all kinds of trade were prohibited 
to exiles, not tospeak of the circumstance 
that to carry on many trades was quite 
impossible, the exiles being severely pro- 
hibited from leaving the town even for a 
few hours. Shall I describe, after this, 
the horrible, unimaginable misery of the 
exiles ? — ** Without dress, without shoes, 
living in the nastiest huts, without any 
occupation, they are mostly dying from 
consumption,” was written to the Golos of 
February 2, 1881. “Our administrative 
exiles are absolutely starving. Several of 
them, having no lodgings, were discovered 
living in an excavation under the bell- 
tower,” wrote another correspondent. 
“ Administrative exile simply means kill- 
ing people by starvation,” — such was the 
cry of our press when it was permitted to 
discuss this subject. “It is a slow, but 
sure execution,” wrote the Godos. 

And yet, misery is not the worst of the 
condition of the exiles. They are as a 
rule submitted to the most disgraceful 
treatment by the local authorities. For 
the smallest complaint addressed to news- 
papers, they are transferred to the re- 
motest parts of eastern Siberia. Young 
girls, confined at Kargopol, are compelled 
to receive during the night the visits of 
drunken officials, who enter their rooms 
by violence, under the pretext of having 
the right of visiting the exiles at any time. 
At another place, the police officer com- 
pels the exiles to come every week to the 
police station, and “submits them to a 
visitation, together with street- girls.” * 
And so on, and so on! 

Such being the situation of the exiles 
in the less remote parts of Russia and 


* Golos, February 12, 1881. 
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Siberia, it is easy to conceive what it is in | 
such places as Olekminsk, Verkhoyansk, | 
or Nijne-kolymsk, in a hamlet situated at) 
the mouth of the Kolyma, beyond the | 
sixty-eighth degree of latitude, and having | 
but ‘one hundred and ninety inhabitants. | 
For all these hamlets, consisting of a few 
houses each, have their exiles, “their suf- 
ferers, buried there forever for the simple 
reason that there was no charge brought 
against them sufficient to procure a con- 
demnation, even from a packed court. 
After having walked for months and 
months across snow-covered mountains, 
on the ice of the rivers, and in the toun- 
dras, they are now confined in these ham- 
lets where but a few hunters are vegetat- 
ing, always under the apprehension of 
dying from starvation. And not only in 
the hamlets: it will be hardly believed, 
but it is so: a number of them have been 
confined to the #/usses, or encampments 
of the Yakuts, and they are living there 
under felt tents, with the Yakuts, side by 
side with people covered with the most 
disgusting skin diseases. “ Welive inthe 
darkness,” wrote one of them to his 
friends, taking advantage of some hunter 
going to Verkhoyansk, whence his letter 
takes fen months to reach Olekminsk; 
“we live in the Garkness, and burn can- 
dles only for one hour ard a half every 
day; they cost too dear. We have no 
bread, and eat only fish. Meat can be 
had at no price.” Another says: “ I write 
to you in a violent pain, due to perios- 
tosis. ... I have asked to be transferred 
toa hospital, but without success. I do 
not know how long this torture will last ; 
my only wish is to be freed from this 
pain. We are not allowed to see one an- 
other, although we are separated only by 
the distance of three miles. The crown 
allows us four roubles and fifty kopeks — 
nine shillings per month.” A third exile 
wrote about the same time: “ Thank you, 
dear friends, for the papers; but I cannot 
read them: I have no candles, and there 
are none to buy. My scurvy is rapidly 
progressing, and having no hope of being 
transferred, I hope to die in the course of 
this winter.” 

“I hope to die in the course of this 
winter!” Thatis the only hope that an 
exile confined to a Yakut encampment 
under the sixty-eighth degree of latitude 
can cherish ! 

When reading these lines we are trans- 
ported back at once to the seventeenth 
century, and seem to hear again the words 
of the proto-pope Avvakum: “And I re- 





mained there, in the cold block-house, 
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and afterwards with the dirty Tunguses, 
as a good dog lying on the straw; some- 
times they nourished me, sometimes they 
forgot.” And, like the wife of Avvakum, 
we ask now again: ** Ah, dear, how long, 
then, will these sufferings goon?” Cen- 
turies have elapsed since, and a whole 
hundred years of pathetic declamations 
about progress and humanitarian princi- 
ples, all to bring us back to the same 
point where we were when the tsars of 
Moscow sent their adversaries to die in 
the toundras on the simple denunciation 
of a favorite. 

And to the question of Avvakum’s wife, 
repeated now again throughout Siberia, 
we have but one possible reply: No par- 
tial reform, no change of men can amelio- 
rate this horrible state of things ; nothing 
short of a complete transformation of the 
fundamental conditions of Russian life. 

P. KRAPOTKINE. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A VENDETTA, 

How it began, who began it, when the 
first note of battle was sounded, what 
were the scene, place, and occasion of the 
first exchange of hostilities, remains to 
this day a mystery. Some are inclined to 
think that ata certain dinner-party Mrs. 
Highty, who belongs to a notoriously 
short-sighted family, trod unwittingly and 
unwarily on Mrs. Tighty’s long velvet tail 
as the latter lady was being conducted be- 
fore her into the dining-room. But this 
theory would make the Highty faction de- 
cidedly the first aggressors. Now it is 
well known and even written in the 
chronicles of the Highty family, — vide a 
long letter in the possession of the pres- 
ent compiler of this veracious history, — 
that up to and even beyond the period of 
the lamentable accident before mentioned, 
and for which Mrs. Highty declares she 
made ample apology, the Hightys and 
Tightys were the closest of friends. 
Therefore the injury to the velvet train 
may be dismissed as irrelevant to the 
present inquiry. 

But that a screw was loose somewhere 
between these two highly respected and 
hitherto united families was soon apparent 
to the most unobservant member of our 
Blankshire society. It may be necessary 
here to mention that Mrs. Tighty, being 
the daughter of a viscount, was naturally 
the guiding star of our dinner- -parties, un- 
less it chanced that a meteor in the per- 
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son of an actual peeress sailed for a brief 
space across our firmament, or, as once 
happened, that a Von appeared to contest 
the claim to precedence of the Hon. 
The perplexity and embarrassment into 
which we were all thrown by this last 
complication I shall never forget. We 
knew the touchiness of the read foreign 
aristocracy when there was any danger of 
their being confounded with the sham 
counts and countesses whom we would 
have repudiated as haughtily as them- 
selves. But though there was no doubt 
about our having now to deal with a gen- 
uine article, there was no end of doubt 
as to its claims to rival in pedigree our 
own indigenous production. Under these 
puzzling circumstances we were ever- 
lastingly grateful to Mrs. Tighty for the 
graceful manner in which she at once 
abdicated in favor of the stranger, re- 
marking that the laws of hospitality must 
always supersede those of etiquette. This 
observation, especially as our German 
guest did not hear, or at least did not un- 
derstand it, immediately relieved us from 
our dilemma, and also considerably in- 
creased Mrs. Tighty’s popularity. 

For we all liked her, much better than 
we liked Mrs. Highty, who, as a baronet’s 
daughter, and holding second, though only 
second rank in our society, was a much 
more sulphurous element in the composi- 
tion of our dinner-parties. Mrs. Tighty’s 
place was known and assured, always ex- 
cepting under the before-mentioned cir- 
cumstances, which did not often occur; 
besides, when they did occur, she had 
only to be taken down one peg lower, and 
all was right. But Mrs. Highty was al- 
ways getting in the way. If we asked her 
to dinner, we must be sure that there was 
somebody to hand her, not inferior, or not 
much interior, in consequence to the per- 
sonage whose right it was to escort Mrs. 
Tighty. In the drawing-room there must 
be asort of throne or seat, just half a step 
lower, as it were, ready for Mrs. Highty to 
sink into at the same moment that Mrs. 
Tighty took the chair of state reserved for 
her on the other side of the fireplace. 
The anxious hostess or her daughter had 
to be on the watch that coffee was handed 
to Mrs. Highty before any one of lower 
rank got achanceofit. The Highty and 
Tighty carriages must be announced as 
nearly as possible at the same moment; 
and in wishing her guests farewell, the 
hostess must be careful to measure out 
her gratitude for the favor conferred by 
their visit in nicely balanced propor- 
tion. In fact she had not a moment’s 





peace until they were both safely out of 
the house. 

It will be readily understood, therefore, 
that when it began to be seen that the two 
ladies declined to meet one another the 
relief was immense. Formerly it was 
thought to be a necessary compliment to 
the one to ask the other to bear her com- 
pany, and hence all the tribulation which 
I have been describing. Now we were 
free from this obligation, and might eat 
our dinners and pass our evenings in com- 
fort. 

Alas! how short-lived was our joy! In 
the first place, we soon found that now we 
must give two parties in place of one. If 
Mrs. Highty was asked to dinner this 
week, her rival must be invited the next, 
and, which was still more troublesome, 
repasts of equal splendor and guests of 
equal distinction must be. provided for 
both entertainments. For though the two 
ladies might pass each other when they 
did chance to meet with so slight a mutual 
recognition as might be supposed to de- 
note the utmost indifference to each oth- 
er’s existence, we knew very well from 
authentic sources of intelligence, that each 
was devoured by a jealous curiosity to 
hear the smallest details of the party given 
in honor of the other. And as it was next 
to impossible that both parties should be 
precisely alike in their histories and com- 
bination, we were constantly giving of- 
fence. The plot, in fact, was thickening, 
though not one of us could have told what 
was the thread of the story in which, as in 
a labyrinth of cross-purposes, we were be- 
coming involved, and a feud which threat- 
ened to undermine the whole fabric of our 
society was slowly but surely spreading. 
For I need hardly point out that, whereas 
we had at one time laboriously but not 
unsuccessfully tried to be loyal to a joint 
monarchy, we now naturally took part 
with one or the other sovereign. The 
people invited to meet Mrs. Tighty were 
very apt to think that their banquet was 
less sumptuous than that given a tew days 
before to the hostile faction of Highty. 
And thus things*went on until there was 
hardly a house in our part of the county 
in which the old pleasant relations had 
not been altered, and into which envy, 
malice, and uncharitableness had not 
found their way. 

Matters were in this condition when a 
modest little villa in our neighborhood, 
which was usually let to summer lodgers, 
was taken by a lady of whom nothing 
more was known than that her name was 
Mrs. Smith. Soon, however, our igno- 
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rance was dispelled. At first none of us 
had thought of even calling on her. But 
a certain old lady who, if she had not been 
too old and infirm to go out visiting, would 
rightfully have taken precedence even of 
the Hon. Mrs. Tighty, and who sometimes 
saw company at home, invited us all to a 
great luncheon party, at which, to our 
amazement and even consternation, we 
beheld a modest-looking, shabbily-dressed 
little woman, handed to the luncheon-table 
by our hostess herself. This was her 
way of indicating the personage whom she 
considered of most consequence amongst 
her guests; and so well versed was she 
known to be in the laws of etiquette, that 
her preference of any one to such an honor 
was always accepted as a sort of social 
diploma of rank. And on this occasion 
who should the upstart be before whom 
even Mesdames Highty and Tighty had 
to veil their haughty crests, but this most 
insignificant and unknown Mrs. Smith! 
We were all stupefied. Was the ’stran- 
ger a duchess or princess in disguise, or 
—could our benevolent but slightly ec- 
centric hostess design to teach us alla 
lesson on the vanity of human greatness? 
If so, she had wofully mistaken her wom- 
en. Already Mrs. Highty’s brow was 
black, and even the less cornbustible Mrs. 
Tighty was beginning to swell with in- 
jured dignity. We onlookers were per- 
haps inclined after the first shock to enjoy 
the joke; but we all felt sorry for poor 
Mrs. Smith, on whom had been thrust 
this perilous distinction. If the idea of 
calling on the solitary denizen of Ivy Cot- 
tage had been about to suggest itself to 
any one, seeing that Lady had al- 
ready taken compassion on her, it must 
now be completely abandoned. We had 
enough to do with our two factions. 
Which of us would venture to tackle this 
third bone of contention? As for Lady 
’s unaccountable caprice, we could 
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guest, and some putting aside, as it 
seemed, on Lady ’s part of an argu- 
ment or remonstrance from Mrs. Smith, 
** Nonsense, nonsense, my dear,” she was 
heard to say; “I want everybody to 
know.” Then she took her glass in hand, 
and spoke. 

“ My good friends, you know you never 
leave my table without kindly joining his 
old mother in wishing health to my dear 
son, who is still far away from us. But 
to-day I want you to drink health — even 
before we speak of John—to Major 
Smith, the husband of this lady whom 
I’ve now the pleasure of introducing to 
you. And I’m sure you'll do so heartily 
when I tell you that he’s the Major Smith 
who distinguished himself so at the battle 
of ; and he’s the man who saved my 
boy’s life, and who got the Victoria cross ; 
and he’s been made a C.B. — and he’ll be 
a K.C.B., I haven’t a doubt, if ——” but 
here her words were drowned in a tem- 
pest of applause. To be sure, we had all 
heard of the brave Major Smith, and we 
were all delighted to drink his health and 
to see his wife. And after this there 
could be no doubt about our calling on 
her, and asking her to our parties and 
everything. 

This was all very well, and through the 
following week carriages and cards poured 
down on Ivy Cottage. But human nature 
remains human nature, and etiquette re- 
mains etiquette, and precedence is a prize 
not to be lightly relinquished. So, could 
it be expected that Mrs. Tighty, not to 
speak of Mrs. Highty, could meekly re- 
sign the honors hitherto held so undis- 
putedly — except between themselves — 
without a struggle? 

I need not say with what untiring zeal 
we discussed the question amongst our- 
selves as to whether a C.B.’s wife ought 
or ought not to walk before a baronet’s or 
a peer’s daughter. ‘ Peerages” are ex- 
pensive books, as everybody knows, and 











only ascribe it to the weakness of advanc- 





ing age. none of us were very rich. But to my 

But we were wrong. The old lady;certain knowledge there was a sudden 
knew what she was about, and guessed, | importation of red books into the country; 
moreover, what was in our minds. Whenj|and those who had none, and grudged 
luncheon was over, but before we rose | buying them, made long pilgrimages, as 
from table, she claimed silence, and an-|in olden times, to some shrine where a 
nounced that she was going to propose a/ sight might’ be procured of the sacred 
toast. We were accustomed to her kind-| volume. Yet even then we were not quite 
ly, old-fashioned ways, but we now felt | happy. The V.C. complicated the matter. 
that something more was coming than the | Also, did not the service done to Lady 
usual health to absent friends, or mention ’s gallant son, our own county hero, 
of the brave son in India, of whose glo-| increase the weight of our responsibilities ? 
ries we were scarcely less proud than his | We thought and talked, we studied tables 
fond old mother. We had seen some | of precedence, we wrote to the Queen, 
whispering between her and her unknown | getting back snubbing answers for our 
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pains, and being dreadfully afraid lest our 
friends should pierce the mystery of our 
pseudonym, and laugh at us for doing 
what they were perhaps going to do them- 
selves. We tried to invent new ways of 
paying due reverence to our three lumina- 
ries, and keeping them from falling foul 
of each other and producing general chaos. 
And in the midst of all this commotion 
we heard that Mrs. Highty and Mrs. 
Tighty had been reconciled to each other, 
and were making common cause against 
the intruder on their rights. This, at 
least, was one good thing, even though it 
did not help us. much in our difficulties. 
As for Mrs. Smith, she seemed strangely 
indifferent to the honors thrust upon her. 
This was a little exasperating, consider- 
ing the trouble she was giving us. On 
the whole, we did not care much for her, 
though she was inoffensive enough, It 
was inconvenient, too, to be obliged often 
to include her little girl in our invitations. 
Mrs. Smith would not come either to 
Juncheon or garden party without bring- 
ing her little daughter. She excused this 
on the ground that she had no nurse or 
governess with whom to leave the child, 
who was, I must also say, a well-behaved, 
good little thing, easily amused, and _ per- 
fectly happy if allowed to sit quietly by 
her mother’s knee. The two were de- 
voted to each other, and if we thought 
Mrs. Smith rather stupid and common- 
place, we could not but commend her 
training of her child. After some little 
time the ferment of our hospitality sub- 
sided, much I think to Mrs. Smith’s re- 
lief. She was allowed to remain quietly 
with little Bessie at Ivy Cottage, and 
make herself happy with the child in her 
own way. Then as no third neutralizing 
element interposed between the two pre- 
viously contending forces, we began to be 
afraid of a resumption of hostilities. But 
Mrs. Highty and Mrs. Tighty had been 
driven into each other’s arms by stress of 
adverse circumstances, and could not all 
at once retreat irom the friendship which 
had been re-established with so much ap- 
parent cordiality. But our experienced 
eyes could see that each lady had her high 
horse standing ominously near, and was 
prepared on the smallest provocation to 
mount that warlike steed; and we felt 
that, after all, the termination of such a 
hollow truce must soon be looked for. 
Suddenly one day a rumor spread 
amongst us. It was Mrs. Highty who 
brought me the first news. Mrs. Tighty 
was sitting with me at the time, and I 
remember that my first feeling when my 





new visitor was shown in was dismay at. 


the impossibility of providing her with a 
comfortable chair unless Mrs. Tighty va- 
cated the one which with some trouble I 
had provided for her, for I was about to 
change my house, and my rooms were 
being dismantled of furniture. And as 
the Highty equipage drew up at my door, 
I had seen Mrs. Tighty settle herself still 
more stiffly and squarely in her armchair. 
What was I to do? 

But before I had time to stammer out 
the apology I had been hastily devising, 
Mrs. Highty sat down on a three-legged 
stool that somebody had brought from the 
kitchen. ‘ Oh,” she exclaimed, “ what do 
you think! Poor dear little Bessie Smith 
has taken diphtheria. She’s very ill, and 
her poor mother is helpless with terror. 
I’ve just been at Ivy Cottage and seen 
her. She’s absolutely stupefied. She 
says the child never had a day’s illness 
before. I’ve offered to get a nurse for 
her, for I believe Mrs. Smith is too be- 
wildered to know what she’s doing.” 

It was too true. Soon we heard that 
the child was sinking. There was no 
want of help, if human help could have 
saved her. The mother could only sit by 
her as if her mute agony of clinging love 
could baffle the fate that was to separate 
them. But doctor, nurse, and pitying 
friends were all at hand, and everything 
that could be done was done —in vain. 

During these brief but most sorrowful 
three days there was scarcely an hour of 
the day during which one or other of us 
was not at Ivy Cottage. It was absolutely 
necessary that some one should take 
charge not only of the sick-room, but of 
the miserable, paralyzed mother. We 
relieved one another. Mrs. Highty and 
Mrs. Tighty took their turns of watching 
and attendance, and shared with one an- 
other the duty of providing the proper 
stimulants and nourishment which Mrs. 
Smith was unable to think of. And as 
they had been foremost in efforts to save 
her, they stood nearest one another when 
we followed little Bessie to her quiet 
grave. 4 

Mrs. Smith rejoined her husband in 
India. There was rejoicing amongst us 
last year when we heard that another 
daughter had been sent to comfort them. 
Mrs. Highty and Mrs. Tighty are the two 
godmothers. 

I do not say that between these ladies 
there never arises a shade of animosity 
which reminds one of the old vendetta. 
But they are good Churchwomen both; 
and as every Sunday they walk up the 
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churchyard path and pass the little grave 
on which each so often places fresh me- 
morial flowers, the sight of it must, I 
think, help them to begin another week at 
least in mutual charity and good-will, 

Was it for this that the child came 
amongst us? 





From The Times. 
THE FABRIC OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


For some time past it has been known 
that the fabric of Westminster Abbey is 
in a condition requiring the most exten- 
sive repairs. The interior, indeed, is in 
good order, and it may be hoped that a 
long time will elapse before any further 
restorations are necessary toit. But with 
the outside the case is different. Beneath 
the coating of grime and dirt with which 
long ages have covered the structure, and 
which conceals the decay from the.eye of 
the casual passer-by, there has been long 
going on a process of decomposition 
which, if not arrested, must speedily cause 
the ruin of the building. The dean and 
chapter, well aware of this state of things, 
have taken measures to be fully and ex- 
actly informed of the extent of the dan- 
ger, and liave long been casting about for 
a means of meeting it. In March, 1882, 
they received a report from Mr. John L. 
Pearson, R.A., the well-known architect, 
on the state of the Abbey, which was by 
no means calculated to set their fears at 
rest. As this report has now been for 
some two years before the authorities, 
there is no indiscretion in our mentioning 
the principal points of it. Mr. Pearson 
begins by discussing the history and con- 
dition of the clerestories of the nave and 
transepts, and describes the work as left 
by Sir Christopher Wren in the beginning 
ot thelast century. He charges Sir Chris- 
topher, who had undertaken the external 
restoration of the Abbey, with having cut 
back the wall surface two or more inches 
—a treatment which could hardly have 
answered with the best weather-stone, and 
which was certain to fail with the softer 
fire-stone that had been used throughout 
the Abbey. For the credit of Wren, how- 
ever, it may be remarked that Mr. Pear- 
son’s judgment is contradicted by an ex- 
press statement of Wren’s, who in a letter 
dated June, 1713, when he was a very old 
man, declares that he faced the walls with 
Burford stone. It is difficult to decide 
between two statements that contradict 
one another so flatly; but, whether Wren 
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cut back the face of the walls or not, his 
restoration of them has not proved very 
successful. Wren also cut out and re- 
placed the fire-stone window-jambs and 
other features, and apparently in several 
cases altered the lines in the old mould- 
ings in such a manner as to make it diffi- 
cult to discover the ancient detail. The 
Oxfordshire stone which he used, though 
beautiful in color and texture, has been 
clearly shown to be incapable of resisting 
the London atmosphere. 

As regards the wall surfaces round the 
clerestory windows, wherever the fire- 
stone has been allowed to remain they 
have become very seriously decayed, the 
decay having in some places penetrated 
to a depth of seven or eight inches, so 
that the architect is surprised that the 
heavy cornices and parapets should have 
found a sufficient support in so ruinous a 
wall. Just before his report, in some of 
the very worst places on the south side of 
the nave, the superstructure had been 
removed and the face of the wall rebuilt; 
but this only went a very little way, and 
Mr, Pearson’s opinion two years ago was 
that “immediate and very extensive re- 
pairs and restorations were urgently 
needed for the whole of the masonry of 
these clerestories.” Very much the same 
was his conclusion in regard to the flying 
buttresses supporting the clerestory walls. 
In some places they are dangerous, and 
in others so decayed that pieces of stone 
are constantly falling from them upon the 
lead roofs below. The clerestory of the 
choir is also urgently in need of repair, 
though its condition is not quite so bad 
as that of the nave and transepts. Going 
round to the south side of the nave, over 
the cloister roof, the report is of the most 
gloomy character, declaring that it is 
scarcely safe to pass along this cloister 
roof, or, indeed, along any of the lower 
roofs. “Large pieces of stone are con- 
tinually falling, being detached by the 
rusting of the iron clamps with which the 
masonry was thoughtlessly put together. 
Very considerable damage has from this 
cause been done to the western towers, 
the whole surface of which is disfigured 
by the bursting off of triangular and other 
shaped pieces of stone; these heavy 
pieces fall not infrequently, and do much 
damage.” As to the transepts, that on 
the south side has been recently restored 
under the direction of the Jate Sir Gilbert 
Scott; and the porch of the north tran- 
septis also new. But above that porch 
the masonry is in places very loose and 
unsafe, and demands complete and exten- 
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sive repairs. The stonework of the clere- 
story of Henry VII.’s Chapel, of the fly- 
ing buttresses, and of the pinnacles, Is 
also badly decayed, though in this part of 
the building the ruin may be arrested by 
timely measures. The cloisters also re- 
quire some restoration, but they might be 
allowed to wait till the body of the Abbey 
has been dealt with. 

It is thus evident that if Westminster 
Abbey is not to be allowed to fall into 
ruin very considerable works must be at 
once undertaken in order to save it. The 
question then arises, How are the neces- 
sary funds, which are estimated at from 
£60,000 to £80,000, to be raised, and by 
what means may future generations be 
spared the periodical scandal of discover- 
ing that this great historical church has 
fallen into decay? A slight retrospect of 
the history of the fabric of the Abbey, 
with a special view to this question of a 
fabric fund, may here be not out of place, 
and it will at least show that we of this 
generation are not alone in making the 
discovery that a great medizval building 
is a costly heritage. While the monas- 
tery of Westminster existed —z.2., from 
Edward the Confessor’s reign to the dis- 
solution in 1540—there seems to have 
been no definite provision for the main- 
tenance and repair of buildings belonging 
to the monks. Tworeasons may be given 
for this. The Abbey was in close con- 
nection with the crown, and the abbots 
were individually of great power and | 
wealth. It was seldom difficult for the 
monks to obtain what sums were neces- 
sary from the king for the support of a) 
building where kings were crowned and 
buried, and many parts of which had been 
built by the benefactions of kings. Un- 
der Henry II. Abbot Laurence obtained 
a grant from the king and the empress 
Maud for the purpose of repairing the 
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of building and rebuilding, the most mu- 
| nificent of all being Archbishop Langham, 
| abbot from 1349 to 1361, who, both in his 
| lifetime and by his will, gave so much 
| money to the Abbey that by that means, 
and with aid from Richard II., the build- 
ing of the nave was pushed forward, the 
abbot’s house and the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber were added, and the cloisters com- 
pleted. But by the time of Edward IV. 
we find that the Abbey had fallen into an 
unsatisfactory condition, and that espe- 
cial efforts were necessary in order to 
extricate it. A curious letter from the 
king to the pope, written in the year 1478, 
and dated “ Zx oppidulo nostro Grene- 
qwéict” is printed in the history of the Ab- 
bey which was written in the last century 
by Richard Widmore, appealing in a pite- 
ous manner to his Holiness to excuse the 
newly elected abbots from the costly jour- 
ney to Rome for confirmation, on the 
ground of the poverty of the monastery. 
The king writes: — 


We pray you that the Apostolic See should 
condescend to succor the Monastery, which is 
now not only tottering but almost fallen, and 
which is on the point of utter ruin. A part of 
that Monastery, indeed, our ancestors built, 
and that portion is even now almost wasted by 
age ; but the greater part they left unfinished, 
and of this up to the present time the poverty 
of the Monastery has prevented the comple- 
tion, partly through the expense of the con- 
firmation of the newly elected Abbots, and 
partly through the badness of the seasons and 
the floods, which have ruined the greater part 
of the estates of the Monastery. 


A pathetic appeal, truly, and one which 
ought to find an echo in the hearts of every 
cathedral chapter and of every country 
clergyman of our own day, when agricul- 
tural distress has once more become a 
bitter reality. 

Neither in Henry VII.’s time, when the 





Abbey buildings and reroofing them with 
lead, and the same abbot, and many of | 
his successors, obtained from time to) 


royal munificence was expended upon the 
famous chapel, nor up to the dissolution, 
nor during the short ten years from 1540 





time leave to impropriate livings for the | to 1550, when Westminster was a bish- 
same purpose —the very converse, it may | opric, nor on the reconstitution of the 
be remarked, of the proceedings of the | Abbey as a collegiate church, in 1560, 
present day, when so many of the cathe-| were any separate estates or funds set 
drals have been mulcted for the benefit of | apart for the support of the fabric. Dean 
the smaller livings. The contributions | Williams (1620-1640) who was also Bish- 
made by Henry III. to the rebuilding of | op of Lincoln, and afterwards Archbishop 
the Abbey and the building of the Chap- of York, spent no less than £4,500 on the 
ter House are matter of history, and | church alone, repairing at his own cost the 
Henry I11.’s benefactions were continued | north-west exterior and the chapels on the 
by many of his successors. The abbots, ; south-east. Scandal, indeed, said that 
again, were generous. The fourteenth much of his generosity was at the expense 
century has left numerous records of in- | of the prebendaries, but this was expressly 
dividual abbots contributing to the work | contradicted in a chapter act of 1628, 
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which indignantly denied that “ our dean 
had done such repairs out of the diet and 
bellies of the prebendaries and revenue of 
the said church, and not out of his own.” 
It was clear, then, that under Charles I. 
there was no fabric fund in existence, and 
that the general tradition still survived 
which made the abbot or his successor 
mainly responsible for the maintenance of 
the building. It was only in 1662, after 
the Restoration, that Dean Dolben, after- 
wards Archbishop of York, prevailed on 
the chapter to “assign henceforth one 
prebend’s share” —z.z., one fifteenth of 
the total annual divisible income — to the 
maintenance of the fabric, a measure 
which was thought worthy of honorable 
mention in the archbishop’s epitaph. Un- 
til the handing over of the estates to the 
commissioners the measure introduced by 
Dean Dolben was adhered to, but it is 
only too plain that the sum so assigned 
was totally inadequate. In 1697a petition 
from the dean and chapter to the House 
of Commons stated that since the Restora- 
tion they had spent nearly £20,000 on the 
church, but that their surveyor reported 
that £40,000 more was needed, and, in con- 
sequence of this, an act of Parliament 
granted to a commission, on benalf of the 
Abbey, one-sixth of the proceeds of a 
duty levied on coals imported into Lon- 
don, the same to be assigned “for the 
repair of the Collegiate Church and for no 
other purpose whatever.” The act was to 
be enforced from 1700 to 1716, and by a 
new act in the ninth year of Queen Anne 
the grant was commuted for a sum of 
£4,000 annually up to 1724 for the same 
purpose. But neither these large sums 
nor the ingenuity of Sir Christopher Wren 
sufficed to put the Abbey into complete 
repair. Between the years 1731 and 174! 
sums of £4,000 were granted in at least 
_ four or five sessions of Parliament; and 
in those years, under the superintendence 
of Dean Wilcocks, the greater part of 
Wren’s plans were carried out, including 
the erection of the western towers. We 
hear no more of appeals to Parliament 
until the present century, but in 1807 we 
find the dean and chapter petitioning the 
House of Commons, and stating that dur- 
ing the last twenty years they had ex- 
pended neatly £29,0000n the church. A 
committee of inquiry sat, and a grant of 

2,000 was immediately made, to be fol- 
lowed up during the years between 1809 
and 1822 by grants amounting altogether 
to £42,000. Since that time, and until 
the transfer of the estates to the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, the one-fifteenth 
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share of the divisible income of the chap- 
ter agreed to in Dean Dolben’s time was 
always devoted to the fabric, with the ad- 
dition of any revenue from the sales of 
timber and money paid for monuments, 
and any edd surplus funds of which the 
chapter might find itself possessed. The 
average expenditure in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the transfer of estates was 
something over £2,300—a sum which 
was largely increased after the commuta- 
tion. 

From Mr. Pearson’s report, however, it 
is plain that this expenditure has been 
quite insufficient to keep the building in 
proper repair, and the question which is 
now under anxious discussion is by what 
means the very large sum immediately 
required can be raised. We understand 
that negotiations are in progress between 
the dean and chapter, the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, and the government, cut 
of which it is hoped that some prompt and 
satisfactory solution will be arrived at. 
What will be the exact nature of that solu- 
tion is not as yet decided, and it would be 
premature to suggest any one course in 
preference to the others which are cpen. 
One method, however, we may deprecate, 
and with all the more confidence since we 
believe that it finds no favor with the 
dean and chapter. This is not a matter 
for apublic voluntary subscription. West- 
minster Abbey is not the church of any 
group of individuals, or of any party, or of 
any sect, or even of the establishment 
itself. It is bound up with the history of 
the nation. If the maintenance of the 
fabric is beyond the resources which the 
Chapter either commands at present or 
by some judicious arrangement can be 
made to command, then the responsibility 
for it ought to fall, not upon a few benev- 
olent individuals, but upon the nation as 
a whole. 


From The Academy. 

THE EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF 
PEMBROKE. 

London: Feb. 19, 1884. 
WITH reference to the interesting dis- 
cussion lately published in the Academy 
concerning the authorship of this famous 
epitaph, perhaps I may be allowed to say 
that, in looking through a small volume of 
poems with the title, “ Poems written by 
the Right Honorable William, Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Steward of his Majesties 
Household, whereof many of which are 
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answered by way of Repartee, by Sr. Ben- 
jamin Ruddier, Knight; with several Dis- 
tinct Poems written by them occasionally 
and apart (Lond., 1660),” I find this cele- 
brated epitaph in the following form: — 


Vnderneath this sable Herse, 

Lyes the subject of all Verse, 
Sydney's Sister, Pembroke’s Mother : 
Death, ere thou hast kill’d another, 
Learned, fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
Marble Giles Jet no man raise 

To her Name for after-dayes ; 
Some kind woman born as she, 
Reading this (like Vode) 

Shall turn Marble, and become 
Both her Mourner, and her Tomb.* 


It would thus at first sight seem that the 
editor of the volume, John Donne, as- 
signed the epitaph to Pembroke or to 
Ruddier. But it is certainly not probable 
that either the one or the other was the 
true author; and, indeed, the editor says 
in his preface that, besides genuine 
poems, it is quite possible that there are 
cthers which “ be surreptitiously got into 
their company.” But, if so, the fact that 
the epitaph was inserted in a volume so 
closely connected with the Pembroke 
family is important, especially as tending 
to show that the authorship was already 
in 1660 obscure or unknown, 

Mr. H. S. Milman, in the Academy of 
January 12, states definitely that the epi- 
taph was written by William Browne, 
mentioning as evidence a volume in the 
British Museum Library (Lansd. MS. 
777), in which, according to Mr. Milman, 
Browne wrote the epitaph “and signed 
his name thereto.” I have examined the 
MS., which certainly contains the epitaph, 
but Lrowne’s signature is not appended 
to it, as it is to some other of the poems. 
Moreover, the volume contains poems to 
which other names than Browne’s are ap- 
pended. The insertion of the epitaph in 
this volume is therefore no proof that 
Browne was the author. I have tailed to 
obtain evidence as to whether the MS. is 
in the handwriting of Browne. If this 
could be shown, it might prove that 
Browne was alive in 1650—a fact which 
does not seem to be otherwise known. 
But it seems to me that the writing on 
the title is not from the same hand as that 
which wrote the epitaph; and I should 
doubt, indeed, whether the poems are not 
in the writing of more than one hand. Of 


* “Giles” in the seventh line is an evident misprint 
for ** Piles.” 





course, however, the question would be 
settled if Mr. Milman has evidence in 
support of his assertion that “in October 
1621 William Browne laid upon the herse 
of the Countess Dowager of Pembroke” a 
scroll bearing the epitaph in question. 
But, if such evidence is not forthcoming, 
the attribution to Jonson, though by no 
means certain, seems likely to continue 
on grounds of internal probability. As to 
the substitution of “ marble” for “sable,” 
and the dropping away of the last-six 
lines, this would easily occur after an in- 
scription had been placed over the count- 
ess’s grave. 

There is both in the printed volume 
above mentioned, and in the Browne MS. 
with “ E. of Pembroke ” appended, a little- 
known poem which should be interesting 
to students of Shakespeare’s sonnets, see- 
ing that it was in all probability written 
by the Mr. W. H. to whom sonnets I to 
126 were addressed, and on account also 
of the similarity of thought to that found 
in those poems. It is given in the printed 
volume in this form: — 

Soul’s joy when I am gone, 
and you alone, 
which cannot be, 
Since I must leave myself with thee, 
and carry thee with me; 
oh give no way to grief, 
but let belief 
of mutual love, 
This wonder to the vulgar prove, 
Our bodies not we move. 


Yet when unto our eyes 
absence denyes 
each others sight 
And makes to us a constant night ; 
when oaths change to delight,* 
Fools have no way to meet 
but by their feet ; 
why should our Day tf 
Over our spirit so much sway 
To tye us to that way. 


The MS. (in which the poem is divided 
into five stanzas) has the following addi- 
tional lines inserted before “ Fooles have 
no meanes [so MS.],” etc. : — 


Let not thy wit beweepe 

Wounds, but sense deepe, 

For while we misse 

By distance, our lippioyning blisse, 
Even then our soules shail kisse. 


The student may compare Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, 22, 27, 39, 61, 62, e¢ al. 
THOMAS TYLER. 


* “When others change to light,” MS. 
t “ Playe,” MS, 
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